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Dealers supplied and subscriptions received for FRANK Le@Siin’s 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSVAPER, also FRANK LESLIE’s PICTORIAL His- ; 
, 


TORY Of THE W Ar ov 1861, by J. A. KniGut, 100 Fleet Strect, Lon- 
don, England, Single cupies always on sale, 


To our Southern Subscribers. 


Our subscribers living in the Southern States where the 
mails were suspended by the United States Government, are hereby 
informed that we have preserved full files for all whose subscriptions 
were unexpired at that time, and will forward them to their original 
address, or elsewhere, on their application by letter or otherwise. 


The Crisis of the War. 
Tue work of crushing out the Great Rebellion goes 
bravely on. All is action, advance and confidence on the 
National side—retreat, despondency and desperation ou the 
part of the rebels. Com. Foote and his flotilla are thunder- 
ing against Fort Wright onthe Mississippi from above, while 
Butler and Porter are closing on New Orleans from below. 
Gen. Halleck, not an hour too early, is marehalling the men 
of the West at Pittsburg Landing, for a tinal encounter with 
Beauregard, whose position at Corinth is threatened in the 
rear by Gen. Mitchell, and must soon become untenable. 
The rebel commander is oppressed with the imminent danger 
of his position, and calls loudly on the authorities at Rich- 
mond for help. One of his dispatches, intercepted by Gen. 
Mitchell, is as follows: 
* CORINTH, April 9, 1862. 

‘* To Gen. Samuel Cooper, Richmond, Va, : 

* All present probabilitics arethat whenever the enemy movycs on this 
position, he willdo so with an overwhelming force of not less than 
85,000 men. We can now muster only about 35,000 effectives, Van Dorn 
may, possibly join us in a few days with about 15,000 more, Cun we not 
be reinforced from VPemberton’s army? If defeated here we lose the 
Mississippi Valley, and, probably, our cause. Whereas, we could even 
afford to lose, for a while, Charleston and Savannah, for the purpose of 
defeating Buell’s army, which would not only insure us the Valley of the 
Mississippi but our independence, 

“G. T. BEAUREGARD.” 


In Virginia, Gen. Banks has driven the rebels froin the 
Shenandouth Valley in a demoralized condition, and he now 
dates his dispatches from Newmarket, about 100 miles 
south of Harper's Ferry. Under date of April 20th, he ap- 
prises the Secretary ot War of the flight of the rebel Jack- 
son, who has made no stand since the battle of Winchester, 
from the valley, by way of the mountains, from Harrison- 
burg towards Stannardsville and Orange Court House, on 
Gordonsville, in the direction of Richmond. 

Of still greater importance is the capture of Fredericks- 
burg, on the Rappahannock river, by Gen. McDowell, which 
took place onthe 18th. The rebels endeavored to impede 
the National: advance by burning bridges—a practice of 
which by this time they ought to have discovered the ub- 
surdity, as their Vandalism, at most, never impedes the 
advance more than a few hours. Fredericksburg is but 65 
miles from Richmond, and unless Jeff. Davis and his army 
at Yorktown manage to effec their escape very svon, they 
will find themselves cut off from retreat by the capture of 
their capital. We shall be greatly mistaken in Gen. McDowell 
if he stops at Fredericksburg for a single hour beyond the 
time requisite for the proper occupation of the place. A 
rapid movement forward ‘on to Richmond” will greatly 
lighten the task undertaken by Gen. McClellan at Yorktown. 

On the Peninsula affairs seem to have undergone no change. 
Several severe skirmishes have taken place, which would 
have been called “ battles” in the earlier mouths of the war, 
but which now scarcely arrest public atteution. One of these 
occurred on the 16th of April, in which the 4th and 6th Ver- 
mont regiments greatly distinguished themselves, in a 
brilliant but fruitless attack on the rebel batteries, losing 
35 killed, 120 wounded and nine missing. It is said that 
the preparations of the National army for an attack are ex- 
tensive and satisfactory, and it is reported that the rebel 
fortifications are not only formidable, but are being greatly 
strengthened every day. No doubt Jetf. Davis, who is said 
to be in command of the rebel forces in person, will exhaust 
all his resources to maintain this position and keep McClcl- 
lan’s splendid army shut up onthe Peninsula. The approach 
of Banks and McDowell must soon interfere with this plan 
and induce him to risk « battle outside lis lines. Under all 
the circumstances, it is not improbable that he may sutfer 
more from the present (apparent) checkmate than the Na- 
tional commander. A few days musi bring a solution of the 
question, and should the issue be oue of arms, the country 
need have no fear of the result. 

The Merrimac, which made her appearance a week ago, 
has gone back to Norfolk, and her quictude since contirms 
the report that she was seriously disabled by the bursting 
of her heaviest gun, when she last ventured cutside. We 
are told that no apprehensions need be cutertiined of her 
in any event, and that the preparations to mect her are ade- 
quate. To all of which we are constrained to respond, 
“* Quien sabe?” 

From the Gulf, we learn of the occupation of Apalachicola, 
Florida, by the National forces, on the 3d of April. The 
capture was effected by the gunboats Mercedita and Saga- 
more, with but little opposition. A few shells dispersed the 
rebels who were in arms there; and the non-resistant por- 
tion of the population were found in an almost starving con- 
dition. The blockade had effectually cut off their supplies 
from the sea, and their resources from inland were not sufli- 
cient to maintain the ordinary comforts of life. They pro- 
fessed entire loyalty, and seemed earnestly to desire the 
re-establishment of the National authority in the State. 

The investment of Fort Macon (Beaufort, N. C.), is going 
on, slowly and surely. It will probably be reduced by the 


process called ‘‘ starving out,” inasmuch as its supplies of 
provisions are known to be extremely limited. Still, a line 
of batteries is building up around it, which will make short 
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work with it, as a last resort. It is doubtful if its garrison 
will care to wait for the regimen administered at Fort 
Putaski. 

From this review it will be seen that the cause of the 
Uniun is everywhere vietorious, and that the National au- 
thority is vindicating itself at every quarter of the compass. 
The rebellion is nearly crushed out, and the impending bat- | 
tles before Yorktown and Corinth, if they result, as we doubt 
not they will result, in the success of the National arms, 
must terminate everything like organized resistance to the 
Constitution and the laws. All opposition thenceforth must | 
be spasmodic and impotent, and will rapidly die out under 
the operations of ** reconstruction.” 


“Eleven Men in Buckram.” 

Ture is no possible kind of misrepresentation and depre- 
ciation to which the majority of English papers fail to resort 
to lower the standing of the National Government and Army, 
and to bring contempt onthe American name. The National 
victories are “ accidents,” “ undecisive,” ‘ without any real 
bearing on the final result.” Northern courage is questioned, 
while the slightest pluck exhibited by the rebels is something 
“heroic.” To inake out a case, they do not hesitate to dis- 
tort facts nor to promulgate absolute falschoods. Thus, in 
giving an account of the engagement between the Merrimac 
und Monitor, the London /’ost, which professes to derive its 
information * from an eye witness,” feels called upon to 
excuse the retreat of the former. In order to do so, it re- 
presents the Monitor as ‘“‘ constructed on the same principle 
with the Merrimac, but the heavier and stronger of the two” — 
the truth being that the Monitor is of but 1,600 tons, carrying 
two guus, While the Merrimac is upwards of 4,000 tons, 
carrying 12 guns. It makes out, also, that the Monitor had 
avery powerful auxiliary in the fight, in the shape of the 
** Ericsson Battery!” Probably mendacity and ignorance 
are more wonderfully coimpounded in the London Jost than 
in the 7imes—which is unnecessary. 


BATTLE OF PITTSBURG LANDING. 

Mr. Lovin’s sketch on pagcs 20 and 29 represents that most 
terrible scene on Sunday afternoon, April 6th, the first day 
of the battle of Shiloh, when our disorganized legions, having 
lost many of their ofjiccrs, were driven trom their position 
by overwhelming numbers, and instinctively made for the 
river, Where some of thicir transports were anchored, in the 
vain hope of escaping from what they believed to be their 
impending doom. Our Artist says: ‘* Nothing could exceed 
the perilo.s position of our army atthis minute. The scene 
was terrilic. My sketch will give you a pretty accurate 
idea of the locality. ‘The bluif here is about 80 feet high, 
and on the iop several of our regiments had pitched their 
tents. By the side of the bluffa road declines to the river 
beach, close to which the Hannibal and other transports 
were suchored; adown this steep rushed hordes of our dis- 
ordercd men, paralyzed and panic-stricken through the neg- 
ligenve of their Gencral—never shall I forget this scene. 
When the men reached the river side, they made desperate 
eflorts to ect on board the steamers, but their officers blocked 
the way, and with revolvers in hand, threatened death to 
ull who refused to stop. It was at this minute that ‘ the 
Blucher of the hour,’ Gen. Nelson, made his appearance on 
the opposite side of the ‘Tennessee river, and immediately 
crossed over to turn the tide of victory.” One of Gen. 
Nelson’s stalf thus relates the scene as it appeared to him. 
After relating the hurried march of Gen. Nelson's division, 
he says: ‘*We were soon opposite Pittsburg Landing. 
Steamers were ready to convey us over. Soon were all 
aboard. Immediately on the biutl, and close to the river, 
we could see the volumes of sinoke ascending from the 
thundering artillery and inusketry. Outhe front bank there 
were thousands of panic-stricken men making their way to 
the river, and attempting to board the boats, which was 
only prevented by drawn bayonets. ‘The rush was so great 
on bourd the Hannibal, she being heavily loaded with stores, 
that she had to cut loose and back out to keep from being 
sunk. As soon as the boat struck, Gen. Nelson rode off. 
The crowd was so thick with Bull Run specimens, that he 
urged thein to rally and follow hismen. This being in vain, 
and being told by one of the crowd that the battle was lost, 
he told the ‘cowardly rascal to get out of the way, and give 
room for men to win back the battle!’ ” 

A member of the 2d Lowa regiment writes: ‘‘ We held 
our position from seven o'clock in the morning till four 
o'clock in the afternoon. At that time it became apparent 
that we were outflanked by rebel re-enforcements. The 
order was given to retire. The 2d and 7th Iowa cut their 
way through, while a terrific cross-fire was poured into our 
flanks. The 12th and 14th Iowa were surrounded before the 
order could reach them. They stood their ground manfully, 
but were compel'ed to surrender as prisoners of war after 
a spirited resistance. The 8th lowa were also taken pris- 
oners, after doing some heavy old fighting. Our regiment 
—2d Iowa—and the 7th regiment fell back about a mile, 
and rallied to the support of the heavy guns planted ona 
hill close by the river. The rebels advanced, ten regiments 
deep, confident of driving us into the river. They were al- 
lowed to advance within close range, then our heavy guns 
opened on them, and our <unboats shelled them from the 
river. The slaughter was terrible, and they were forced to 
fall back.” 

On the opposite side of the river the re-enforcements from 
Gen. Buell’s division are seen hastening to the scene of 
action. 


THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL. 


AcaprEmMy or Music.—That most enterprising of managers, 
Mr. Grau, has revived the Opera again, in spite of the disturbed condition 
of affairs, financially and otherwise, and presents to us one of the finest 
companies ever got together, even in our most prosperous days. His time 
for reopening the Academy of Music is admirably chosen, as after tie quiet 
and seclusion incident to the days of Leut it will be hailed as a relief, this 
advent ofthe Opera among us. With such names as those of our old 
favorite Brignoli and the handsome and accomplished Tombesi as tenors, 
Ferri, Susini, Barili, Mesdames D’Angri, Kellogg and Hinckley, besides 
many other names which carry pleasant memories with them, we con- 
gratulate Mr. Grau for the substantial proofs of appreciation which he 
cannot fail to receive from the Opera-going public. Tombesi has a voice 
of great beauty and compass, and he is, moreover, young and good-look- 
ing—qualities not to be despised in a tenor. He is a Roman by birth, and 
is the son of one of Napoleon’s oldofficers. He commenced his studies at 
the age of thirteen, under the celebrated maestro Concordia, and re- 
mained under his tuition seven years, it being prudently determined not 
to allow him to begin too early hie professional career. He made his 
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at once sprang into popularity, engagements being successively offered 
him at Naples, Rome, Trieste, Genoa, Venice, Turin, Florence, Brescia, 
Madrid, Bucharest, Jassy, and finally at the Tacon Theatre, from whence 
he hag inst come. Of the role in which he made his debut among us in 
“ Rigoletto” £1 Heraldo, of Havana, speaks in the following laudatory 
terms: ‘“‘Seciior Tombesi made an exeellent Duke of Mantua, and 
achieved a complete triumph. He sang the barcarole with great taste, 
feeling and appreciation, and caused a regular fwrore in the duct with 
Gilda in the second act, which allegro part he had to repeat at the call of 
the audience, after which the young tenor was four times called before 
the curtain. Sefior Tombesi has gained a triumph in ‘ Rigoletto,’ and 
justified the praise of the Heraldo, which froma the beginning attributed 
to him the characteristics of a fine singer and an excellent actor.” 

NiIsLo’s Ganpen.—‘* The Enchantress” has been played 
throughout the week. Miss Richings, in the chief character, has made a 
palpable hit. Seldom does an actress sing so charmingly, or a good 
singer act so well. Her voice is a mezzo soprano of great purity, and 
his been admirably cultivated. We ought to add that the Opera has been 
judiciously remodelled We must not forget to commend the ballet 
under Tophoff and Annetta Galetti. Altogether, “The Enchantress” is 
avery pleasant operatic spectacle for the intellectual as well as the other 
half of mankind. 

Laura Krent’s.—“‘ Macarthy; or, The Peep o’ Day,” still 
retains possession of the stage, and promises to do so jor some time at 
least. 

WaALiacn’s Theatre.—The standard comedies are so per- 
fectly einbodied here, that we do not wonder at their success, Like 
beautiful pictures or poems, they can be looked at or read over and over 
again, Mr. Wallack’s company are not alone composed of fine dramatic 
elements, but they have been trained with a master hand, That old 
familiar play of “The Lady of Lyons” is a proof that familiarity does 
not spoil the appetite for a striking play, when so dramatically given 
a8 was Bulwer’s masterpiece by the Wallack company. We should, 
nevertheless, like to sec a new American play at this popular theatre, 

Winter GarpeN.—A new season was inaugurated last 
Monday at this Theatre, when Miss Bateman commenced a star engage- 
ment with the “ Uunchback.” ‘The chief characters were filled by Miss 
Bateman, Messrs. Wallack, Adams, Davenport, ete. On Tuesday 
“ London Assurance ” was performed, in which Mr, Placide was the Sir 
Harcourt Courtley, and Miss Bateman the Lady Gay Spanker. We 
must reserve, till next week, our remarks upon “ this bright particular 
star ” of the Winter Garden, 

Barnum’s MuseumM.—We quite agree with the ‘ intelli- 
gent” critic of a daily contemporary, that it is useless to enumerate one 
half the attractions of this World’s Fair of America, Com. Nutt is the 
great naval and dramatic star at present. He appears twice a-day in 
Albert Smith’s drama of “‘ Hop o’ My Thumb,” in which he is support 
ed by the Belgian Giant, who performs the Ogre. The latest novelty 
is one of the Quaker guns, those bogies of Manassas. The Home Guard 
cannot do better than accustom themselves to the sight of danger by 
contemplating this terrible engine of destruction, which they can do at 
the moderate charge of a quarter—which is more than the enemy would 
give them. 

Mr. Seyvmounr, the musical and dramatic critic, sailed for 
London on Saturday, the 19th April, to report the opening of the World’s 
Fair for the New York Times. 

Mrs. GLApstaNne has been performing some of her favorite 
characters in Boston, where her exquisite taste and artistic renderings 
have made her « great favorite. She will shortly return to New York, 


Joun BrovucuaM has delayed his return to America till 
next year. He has lately made a brilliant campaign in fublin, where he 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm. It will be remembered that 
Brougham is a Dubliner, having been born in Merrion Square, some half 
century or s0 ago. His fellow-Dubliner, Dionysius Bourcicault, has got 
himself into « trifling difficulty on the score of veracity. It is well 
known that our’ quondam New Orleanist New Yorker was accused of 
hoisting the rebel flag over the stage oi his theatre last August, when 
the news of Bull Runarrived in London. Bourcicault de iedit, It now 
uppears that lhe denied what he never was accused of, his real offence 
being his hoisting the rebel flag at the outside of his theatre, a far more 
flay-rant offence, Mr, Lesley, our Consul to Nice, in aletter to a London 
paper, exposes the double mendacity of the French-Irish Viscount 
Nevertheless Mr. D. B. makes $2,000 a week, a sure sign that truth and 
honesty are not requisite to make money, 


WAR NEWS. 
A Word from Gen. Mitchell. 
Tux Commercial Advertiser publishes the following tele- 
graphic dispatch from the gallant Gen, Mitchell, addressed by him to a 
triend and relative ; 





HVADQUARTERS THIRD DIVIsION, 

HUNTSVILLE, Apwil 15. { 
The enemy have burnt bridges to stop my advance upon Chattanooga, 
and lave used the same brilliant strategy to hold my column back from 
Corinth, But for this we should this day have entercd,Tuscumbia and 
Fiorence. We have peneirated a magnificent cotton region, have taken 
and now hold and run more than 100 miles of railway, well stocked with 
machinery and in fine condition, I have abandoned the idea of ever 
coming nearer to an enemy than long cannon range. This is the third 

State through which I have hunted him without success. 
O. M. MITCHELL, Brigadier-General. 


Captare of Fort Pulaski. 


Tne following is the ollicial announcement of Gen. Hunter: 


Port RoyaL, SourH CAROLINA, 
April 17, 1862, { 
Hon, Edwin M, Stanton, Scerciary of War : . 

We opened our batteries on Fort Pulaski on the morning of the 10th. 
After 30 hours coutinuous tiring a practicable breach was made, and 
preparations for storming were about to commence, when the rebel flag 
wis struck. 

We have captured 47 guns, 7,000 shot or shell, 40,000 pounds of pow- 
der, 360 prisouers, with their sinall arms and accoutrements, and a good 
supply of provisions. 

One of our men was killed; not one wounded, 

DAVID HUNTER, Major-General, &c, 


PERSONAL. 
Joun Hucu Smiru, who has just been elected Mayor of 
Nashville, had oceupin«d that position several terms before the secession 
offennessee. He wis «iso at one time a member of the State Legisla- 
ture. During the stormiest days of Secession rule he stood by the old 
flag. although friend. aud enemies early succumbed to the pressure, and 
became adherents of the Davis despotism. 


Gen. W. 8S. SMITH, now commanding a brigade in Tennes- 
see, which participated in the late battle of Vittsburg L inding, is a 
native of Pickaway county, Olio. He isa graduate of the West Point 
Military Academy. He went into Western Virginia in command of the 
i3th regiment, and took part in several battles. A few months ago the 
regiment was ordered into Kentucky, and thence iuto Tennessee, 

New Jersey Evections.—The elections in Jersey City 
and Hoboken have resulted—so a eorrespondent informs us—iu Union 
victories, all Peace or Compromise men being thrown over. In the lat- 
ter place, Mr. Johnson, Stevens’s nominee, is elected Mayor, while 
Thomas Foster, a strong Conservative, is Justice, and Harvey Lyous is 
Water Commissioner. All these are satisfactory signs that the cause 
of the Union is gaining ground—cven in foreign parts! 

We have to thank Lieut.-Col. Hall of the Volunteer En- 
yineers, Capt. Woodhull, and Purser Hance, of the Star of the South, 
for favors extended to our Special Artist, Mr. Crane. 

GrorGE W. JOHNSON, tlie late Provisional Governor of 
Kentucky, who acted as volunteer aid of Brigadier-General John C, 
Breckinridge in the late battle, sxtd to a distinguished Federal officer, 
after receiving his death-wound, that the rebellion had failed. 





INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 


A DyrxGc So_prer PRAYS ror THE PresipENT.—The York- 
town correspondent of the Philadelphia Enquirer, relates the following 
incident connected with the attack on Lee’s Mills, near Yorktown, on 
the 16th of April, by the 4th and 6th Vermont regiments: 





first debut in the Roman provinces in 1852, as prime tenore assoluto, and 
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we realize how much stranger s truth than fiction. Your readers will | He distinguished himself at the St. Bartholomew massacres; mur 
all recollect last summer a private was court-martialed for slecping OM | dercd a relative, Autoine de Clermont, but was ultimately himse! 
his erg hoy near Chain Bridge on the Upper Potomac. He wis cou- | . 

victed ; 





be | explorations—a time when even the fertile plains of Upper Italy look 
f | hideously desolate ; but chiefly because the European mind has a diffi- 


is sentence was death; the finding was approved of by the | put cut of the way by one De Montsoreau, whose wife was the bully’s | culty in realising territorial vastness, or comprehending how enormous 
“ , ° 


: 7" ° p r . .*. | may be the aggregate che “ultivatic " , 
General, and the day fixed for his execution. He was a youth of more | istrcss. The reign of Henri IIL. terminated in a most characteristic ( en ree eae an ae Gee eee 


than or 
to meet his fate. The time drew near; the stern neccssity of war r 
quired that an example should be made of some one; his was an agers 
vated case. But the case reached the ears of the President; he resolved 
to save him; he signed a pardon and sent it out; the day came. “ Sup- 
pose,” thought the President, ‘“‘ my pardon has not reached him.” Tiie 





pick: d it up, ard sent the favorite to jeiu his master. 
A greater numbcr of gentlemen perished by duels in the time o 


| = f - a <- eine aceiies 7... efeal » te Sn wh of . 
telegraph was called into requisition ; an answer did not come prompt!y. | Henri 1V. than by the civil wars. ‘he victims to this atrocious 


“ Bring up my carriage,” he ordered. It came, and soon the important | Pr?¢tice are estimated at nigh 8,000 between 1689 and 1608. At 


State papers were dropped, and through the hot broiling sun and dusiy | C8} counter took p ace during the sicge of Paris in the presence of the 
roads he rode to the camp, about 10 miles, and saw that the soldicr was | two armies. The combatants were Fossé and Saint Just; they 
saved! He has doubtless forgotten the incident, but the soldier did net. | fonght on horseback, and had for seconds, the one, the Duke of 
Maine, the other, Marshal Biron. Henri IV. was playing at tennis 
. & , : . ; fs at Saint Dcnis when Saint Just came to take his leave. “There is 
was William Scott, of Company re ——— a >= a man who is going to his death,” was all the gallant monarch re- 

. 4 he | marked; and he was not wrong. Saint Just lost his sword, and dis- 


When the 3d Vermont charged upon the rifle pits, the enemy poured a 
volley upon them. The first man who fell, with six bullets in his body, 


as his life blood cbbed away 
the cries of the dying, and the shouts of the enemy, a prayer for the 


by the death of the prince that he resclved not to survive him, so to 
die g'oriously he threw his glove in the air. ‘the Seigneur de Marolles own crackling cinders, amidst pleasant corn lands and smiling villayeés, 
| 


; ; : like Arabian. When, some two years ago, the Governor of Aden was 
inary intelligence; he did not beg for pardon, but was willing | Manner. A gentleman of the name of Islv Marivaux was so afflicted x mnt ; 1 


permitted to visit Lahej, he, filled, like «ll other Englishmen, with the 
* idea” of Arabia, was startled to find himself, only a few miles from his 


in which dwelt a population showing every sign of prosperity and con- 
tent. ‘There are thousands of such spots in Arabia, to which the eternal 
boundary of the desert blinds all but the keenest observers. 


AN IMPERIAL BEAUTY. 
She sat 

In a great silence, which her beauty fill’d 
Full to the heart of it, on a black chair 
Mail’! a1) about with sullen gems, and erusts 
Of -ultry blazonry. Her face was bow’d, 
\ pause of slumbrous beauty, o’er the light 
Of some delicious thought new-risen above 


f 





1 


| eae ay a . . : The deeps of passion. ¥v stately he 
President, and as he died he remarked to his comrade that he had shown | daining to fly, Fossé ran him through his body when he was no A sin vie circlet of the Ry Ae a hase 
he was no coward and not afraid to die.” | longer able to defend himself. The ferocity of duellists, if they can Burn’d free, from which, on either side. stream’d down 


A Brave VoLuNTEER ON Desrerate Service.—Shortly | £2" be - called, at that epoch, may be also judged of by the follow- 
y sUNT ERK MIE EEA 5 Os . ve ? x incident: One Bazanez se s he a certain Lagar y 

ufter the battle of Carnifex Ferry, communication was cut off between a eget t oy 2 rane |’ - a hed A * - - ey. de, who 
the Federal camp at Elkwater and that at Cheat Mountain summit, the ong AO PORES DES, 0 CHEES, WER WETS Tees NS Wee eee. os 
rebels holding possession of the road. It was necessary that commuvi- | the expense of his hfe. Lagarde put on the hat and went forth to 
cation should be re-established between Gen. Reynolds at the former | Meet his antagonist. Lagarde at the very onset dealt Bazanez a tre- 
lace and Col. Kimball at the latter. Several attempts had been made, | mendous blow upon the head. ‘*So much for the hat,” he said; 
“now for the feather,” and he gave him another fearful gash. 


5 ait ; “phe ph bo pe pe Banged Bazanez, however, managed to cose with lis formidable opponent, 
METST, SBE TS WAS BOCEREATY LO Fes WOrG TO THC SUM BF CNCC, & and, although covered with blood, got him down and stabbed him no 
another young man volunteered, but he, too, was never heard from after |)’, ; 8 . th blood, got him n and stabbed h 


ut the messengers had been killed in every case. Four had already 
set out and had been picked off. The whole camp at Elkwater was in 


Twilights of her soft hair from neck to foot. 
Green was her kirtle as the emerolde is, 

And stiff from hem to hem with scams of stones 
Beyond all value ; which, from left to right 
Disparting, half reveal’d the snowy gleam 

Of a white robe of spotless samyte pure. 

And from the soft repression of her zone, 
Which like a light hand on a lutestring press’d 
ifarmony from its touch, flow’d warmly back 
The bountcous outlines of a glowiag grace, 


: P teen tine i .. Jace * Ack Ste 3% he ant Nor ye ) et law: Jiness. 
he left camp. The commanding officer then stated to his men their oe urtcen thes with his cagger. “ Ask your life :” he said. | Nor yet outflow’d sweet laws of loveliness 
danger, and called upon some one to again volunteer to perform the | | -VeVver- replied Lagarde, And the other bit off half his chin with AN ‘Opium HELL” In Java.—W hat spirituous liquors are 
risk. Not aman responded in all the exmp, until at last one was found | his teeth, striking him at the same time with the hilt of his sword on 


in Capt. Loomis’s Michigan battery. Henry H. Norrington, of Detroit. | his head! 
offered to peril his life to save the others. He started out and succeeded 
in eluding the enemy, crawling miles upon his hands and knees, with 
his messages rolled up in his mouth, ready to swallow in a moment if 


he was taken, and finally reached the friendly camp. He also had to re- FORWARD. 
turn, and after receiving his dispatches, set out in the night, the whole 1 Ane, ome Seen 
camp shaking hands with him, never expecting to sce him again. He BY REV. JOM: sRPONT. 


travelled all night, guided by the North star, and the next day crawled 
as befere on his hands and knees. He finally struck the main road a And ill the spheres that roll, 
few{miles below Elkwater. Seeing one of the cnemy’s cavalry horses Wrapped by Iis spirit in their robes of light, 
tied to a stake by the roadside, and the owner not visible, he crept up, Hath seid, * The primal plan - 

cut the rope with his knife, and rode off in hot haste with several shots Of all the worlds apd man 

whizzing around him. He arrived safely in camp and delivered his dis- Is Forward! Progress is your law—your right!” 
patches, being the only survivor of the six that had attempted the ‘ ’ » 
perilous task. As a reward for his bravery and daring, he was pro- 


Gob, to the human soul, 


‘ The despots of the earth 
moted in the company to be chief of a piece, and was placed upon the Since Freecom had her birth 
Commanding-General’s staff as Mounted yy He was presented Have, to their subject nations said’ “ Stand still!” 
»y the General with an , . ’ 


7 the Captain of his company with a sword, »nd So from the polar Kear, 
ele. 








= revolver, He was grected upon parade with nine cheers by the Comvs down the freezing air 
entire command, and his pay morethin doubled, Besides this, favorable And stiffens all things with its deadly chill. 
mention was made of his feat and the great service he had performed, 7 
in the official report forwarded to the Department at Washington, He who doth God resist— 
. -w -_ ‘ — to nhn i oe » mate God's old sntagonint— 

WORKING THE W Ines.— Gene ral Mitchel, wh« n he arrive a Would soap the chain that binds all things to tim; 
at Decatur, Alabama, is said to have quietly cut the railroad communi- And iu his Godicas pride “ 
cation between Corinth and Richmond. He, however, kept up an active ‘All peoples cram aie ide 
correspondence with both ends of the line; now telling Jet! Davis, in And seatter even the choirs of wera shim 
the name of Beauregard, a . ee him; —_ then tell- } ; 
ing Beauregard, in the name of Jeil. Davis, other things no less aston- | -~ } pen 
ishing. What secrets he learned we are unable to tell, but the report i : = te oreo ae -_, 
yoes that he promised Beauregard large reinforcements, and then One soure of light and life 1ii radiaut throne 
marched his own forces directly towards Corinth, at kaighataing han. ec — iii 

Jy one fraternal mind 
eels All races would Ile bind, 
=e Till every man in mana brother own. 
OLD DUELLING. ‘v‘'yrants with tyrants league ; 
Corruption and [ntrigue 
Tue advent of Francis I. was marked by a still more tragi- To strangle infant Liberty conspire. 
cal event. One Achon, und Matas, an old soldier, hunting with th« Around her cradle, then, 
King at Vincennes, had some words and drew. Matas soon disarmed Gatl hat vo sawed Po 
his youthful antagonist, at which the latter was so enraged, that, Guther, aud kcep unquenehed her vital ire. 
waiting till his victor was about to mount his horse, he rushed upon When Trremav. crown bold 
him from behind, and killed him on the spot. No notice was taken T'o Freedom’s host cries * Hold! 
of the event, because Achon was nephew to the favorite Madame Ye toward her temple at your peril march !” 
de Saint André, whilst Matas was a relative of Madame de Valentinois “Stop!” that great host replics, 
(Diana of Poitiers), who was at that time out of favor. In 1560 the Raising to heaven its eyes, . 
States-Gencral prayed Charles IX. to strike down duelling sum- Stop, first, the host that moves aeross you arch! 
marily. The Chancellor L’Hépital passed an edict in 1560, which a , 
served as the basis of those of Henry IV. and Louis XIV., and When Tyranny commands, 


* Hold thou my victim’s hands, 
While 1 more firmly rivet on his chains, 
Or with my bowie-knifle 


which made duelling punishable as murder. The practice, however, 
continued not the less in vogue. On the contrary, so Draconian an 


edict rather gave it an _ than otherwise, and it became quite Ill take your craven life, 

a passion. One day a Norman gentleman and a Chevalier de Or show my strects bespattered with your brains !’— 
Reffuge went to fight on the island of the Palais. As they were ; , ; ; 

crossing the Seine, they perceived other gentlemen taking boat to Pegaso, wee agg ma mee 

prevent them. Jumping aground, ‘ Let us make haste,” they said, And daciiee trol fod ako _ dashing giave 

‘* for they are coming to separate us.” And they had no sooner had . Calmly makes answer, “ Dare —" 


a few passes than they managed to siay one another. Some fought 
for the mere pleasure of fighting. 


The Seigneur de Gensac, a true Gascon, challenged two to engage 


Touch of my head one hair, 
I'll cut the cord that holds your every slave !” 


him at the same time. The “ bretteur,” or bully, had its origin in ae i a aaa 
this disreputable state of things. One of the most remarkable was err & e 
the Baron de Vitaux, who began by killing, by a surprise, the young MISCELLANEOUS, 


Baron of Soupez, at Toulouse. He afterwards expedited, by a similar FREDERICKSBURG, just occupied by Gen. McDoweil, is the 
rocess, a gentleman of the name of Gonnelicu, next the Baron of | ehief town of Spottsy lvania county, Virginia, It is situated on the 
illau, and then Henry III.’s great favorite, Louis Béranger de | west bank of the Rappahannock river, at the head of tide-w. ter, sixty 

Guast. He never went forth but with two other bullie , the brothers | miles north of Richmond, and is counected with the latter city by the 

Boucicaut, who were called “the lions of the Baron de Vitaux.” | Richmond, Frederick and Potomac Railroad, Fredericksburg possesses 

The “ brave Baron,” as Brantéme calls him, was luckily got rid of excellent advantage 8 for pager to oe ne — ——- quanti. 

by the son of Millau, whom he had assassinated. The combats of tet Dee ee ee ae - ae = See, oe me. -_ a 

rrp ae a oe : “ge brought hither for exportation. The river affords extensive wuter- 
the mignols, or king’s pets, follow¢ 1 upon this, and it was OD | power, which, however, is not much used, It contains five churches, 
these occasions that the seconds first touk wn active part in the fight. | iwo seminaries, au orphan asylum, and two banks; and, prior to the 

The “‘ mignons” were Charles de Baizac d’Vintragues and Jacques de | breaking ont of the present rébellion, three or four newspapers flour- 

Quelus; the seconds were Livarot and Maugiron for Quelus, and | ished in the place. In 1850 the population was 4,002. 

i ce and Schomberg for D’Entragues. i the two adver- “ane — , , ~ > : - 

-- yh A some = Pratinergpias ~ ae ™ Kg Po | Tux Deatu or Pomrapour.—On the 15th of April, 1764, 

a _ es Aanaget Oe a =e the Marquise de Pomp:dour sent for the Curé of the Madeleine because 
ought to endeavor to arrange this affair, rather than let the two gen- | ghe knew she could not live through the day. The Curé went to her, 
tlemen kill one another.” To which the other replied: “I did not | and received her last confession, and adsainistered unto her the consola- 
come here to string pearls, J want to fight.” “ With whom? You | tionsofherrcligion. For a short time he remained by the side of the 
have no concern in the quarrel.” “* With you.” “With me! Let | dying woman—he, the appointed minister to the Magdalene—and then, 
us pray God, then.” So Riberac, crossing his dagger over his sword, | blicving that she slept, he was about to pass noisclessly from the 
went on his knees and said a short prayer, which, however, appeared —— t _ = ‘oon ———s 4 a Ee me & — —, 

igo crn : 4 t us r r.” A few afte } tiny re- 
so long to the —- Maugiron, that he taunted him. Whereupon, snaiuadl al Gin te brilliant and Jie-loving Marquise de Pompadour but 
rising up, he rushec furiousiy at the latter, and in a few seconds both | yn emaciated corpse. Before her death, she, the “ King’s favorite,” 
fell mprtally wounded. Schomberg had, at the seme time, remarked | jad canged herself 10 be dicesed ae ording to the third order of the 
to Livarot: “ They are fighting. What shall we do?” ‘ Weill, we | Capuchines, in coarse serge, with tie chaplet of St. Frangois round her 
had better fight too,” was the ready reply. Schomberg, who was a | Waist, and a cross of wood upon her bieast. She was carried to the 

German, set to work after the national fashion, and cut off a large | gt'¢, #evording to her wich, by the Capuchin Brothers (a pauper burial), 

slice of his antagonist’s left cheek, who replied by a violent plunge at _— : ~ y i iby asthe “at a gen “ yg F - 27S - wn = Ay 

° , . ’ ¢ ° 2nter, ht ihe con i aur a tthe ace ‘ “ . &§ > wi i< 

Schomberg 8 aeenes, It was all over with Sc hombe rg, who dic d at | v¢ rs old when shecied. The King had shown extreme grief when told 

the same time as Maugiron, with blasphemy on their lip » Riberae | phe was dying, alihough he strove to disbelieve the fact #8 impossible, 

lived till the following day, and Livarot was only cured of his wounds | When she was dew, his mela choly beeame morgse, From a high bal- 
to be slain two years afterwards in ancther duel. Quelus received 19 | cony at Versailles the King saw the pauper funfral of the woman he 
wounds and languished for 35 days in the Hotel de Boissy. The | bed loved pass through the palace gates. He did not shed atear. He 

King visited him every day, and oficred 100,000 livres to the surgeons | fen had talked to her of death eveu in the micrt of fetes, and now he 

if they would save his life. The King is said to have embraced both | 5¢¢med to say, * Behold the destiny of us all 

Quelus and Maugiron when dead; and he removed with his own 

hands the earrings he had given to the former. Henri IIL. had | the export of anthracite con is explained es follows! ‘That the coal has 

splendid mausolea erected for Quelus, Maugiron and Saint Megrin. | been shipped tothe Bermudas, the Bahames arid the Antilles, where it 

The latter was another contemptible wrctch of the same class, who, | has beer purchased by Sor thern privateers and by English sicamers 

fighting on one vccasicn with Troile des Ursins, and having laid him | itending to run the blockade, A gteamer buruing ye coal | 

low, went and plucked a thorn with which to put out the eyes of the | Yitible at sea even when on the very horizon. | Its se ‘er he 

, ms ° ao ave done had not the latte smoke is seen even when the hull of the ship is be yon sig it, whereas 

young nobleman, and which he would have done had n . T | the anthracite conl shows ko smoke whatever, The Government there- 

asked pardon. Yet it is of such a wretch that Audiguier says : “ He | fore intends to drew the line so sharply between National yessels cn the 

was one of the bravest of men, and inferior in valor or beauty neither | one hand, andre el and foreign steamehips on the other, that the smoke- 

to Maugiron or to Livarot.” pipe shall decide whether a doubtful vessel is entitled to approach or 
The example set by the mignons of Henri III. was followed by | Paes the blockade, 

that of “the mignons of the mignons.” Baron de Biron, one of Wuat 1s Axauiat—Arabia Is not what Americans habitu- 

the favorites of the Duke of Epernon, himself the King’s first | ally conceive it to be, a mere sandy desert, flat, as sands generally are 

favorite, had a guarrel with Carency, son of the Count de la Vau- | traversed by bends of half-starved horsemen, with two little but sacred 
yon. Each had their two active witnesses, and the battle was | “ities, end port which an American frigate can reduce to reason by 
ought on a snowy day. The baron, rushing upon young Carency, | PO™>#rdinent. It is a vast, though secluded peninsula, with an area of 





Tur Emparnco on CosL.—The Government prohibition of 





for the European, opium is in Jaya for the Mahometan and Chinaman. 
| A European of the lower classes may sit in his tap-room and debase 

himself by his sottishness ; but he does it with an uproarious merriment 
which would make one think he was really happy, spite of the head- 
aches and delirium tremens he may know are in store for him. But in 
an opium hell all is as still as the grave. A murky lamp spreads a 
flickering light through the low-roofed suffocating room in which are 
placed balé-bdlés, or rough wooden tables, covered with coarse matting; 
and divided into compartments by means of bamboo-reed wainscoting. 
The opinm smokers—men and women—lost to every sense of modesty 
throw themselves languidly on the matting, and, their head supported 
by a greasy cushion, prepare to indulge in their darling vice. A small 
buruing lamp is placed on the table, so as to be casily reached by all the 
degraded wretches who seek forgetfulness or elysium in the fumes of 
opium. <A pipe of bamboo-reed, with a bow! at one end to contain the 
opium, is generally made to do service for two smokers. A piece 
of opium, about the size of a pea, costs sixpence (a day’s wages); but it 
is sufficient to lull by its fumes the senses of the smoker, ese fumes 
they inhale deliberately, retaining them in the mouth as long as they 
ean, and then allowing them gradually to exhale through their nostrils, 
After two or three inhalations, however, the opium is consumed, and 
the pipe falls from the hand of its victim. At first, the smokers talk to 
each other in a whisper searcely audible, but they soon become still as 
the dead. Their dull sunken eyes gradually become bright and spark- 
ling; their hollow cheeks seem to assume a healthy roundness; a 
gleam of satisfaction—nay, of eestacy—lightens up their countenance as 
they revel in imagination in those sensual delights which are to consti- 
tute their Mahomedan paradise. Enervated, languid, emaciated, asthey 
are in fact, they seem and feel for the time regenerated; and though the 
lie there, the shameless and impassive slaves of sensuality and lust, 
their seuses are evidently steeped in bliss. Aroused, however, from 
their dreams and delusions, the potency of the charm exhausted—driven 
from their “hell” by ae peapemnan-tes them next morning walkin 
— faltering step, eyes dull as lead, cheeks hollow as coffins, to their 
work, 


EFFECTS OF THE APPEARANCE OF A ComET.—In the year 
1712, Mr. Whiston, having calculated the return of a comet, which was 
to make its appearance on Wednesday, the 14th of October, at five 
minutes after five in the morning, gave notice to the public accordingly, 
with this terrifying addition, that a total dissolution of the world by 
fire was to take place on the Friday following. The reputation which 
Mr. Whiston had long maintained, both as a divine and philosopher, 
left little or no doubt with the populace of the truth of hin prediction, 
Several ludicrous events now took place. A number of persons in and 
about London seized all the barges and boats they could lay hands on in 
the Thames, very rationally concluding that when the conflagration 
took place there would be most safety ou the water. Agentleman, who 
had neglected family prayers for better than five years, informed his 
wife that it was his determination to resume that law's) le practice the 
same evenifig ; but his wife, having engaged a ball ot wr house, pereuaded 
her husband te put it off till they saw whether ©  omet appeared or 
not. The South Sea Stock immediately fell to 5 er cent., and the India 
to 11; and the captain of a Dutch ship threw alt his powder into the 
river, that his ship might not be endangered. The next. morning, how- 
ever, the comet appeared according to prediction, ad before noon the 
belief was universal that the Day of Judgment was at hand, About this 
time 125 clergymen were ferried overto Lambeth, it was said, to petition 
that a short prayer might be planned and ordered, there being none in 
the Church service on that occasion, Three maids of honor burnt their 
collection of novels and plays, and sent to a bookseller’s to buy each of 
them a Bible and “ Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying.” The run upon 
the Bank was so prodigious, that ali hands were employed trom 
morning till night pty | notes and handiug out specie. On 
Thursday considerably more than 7,000 kept mistresses were legally 
married in the fave of several congregations; and to crown all, Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote, at that time head director of the Bank, issued orders 
to all the tire offices in Londen, requiring them to have a particular eye 
upon the Bank of England, 


SALMON-FIsiunG rN THE CANADIAN River Motstme.—Our 
first essuy was about a mile below the camp, where a batture or shallow 
stretches diagonally across the stream and forms some lively ripples. 
Into these the twiteher sent his fly, when, with a flash like lightning 
and with a crash that awoke the echoes of the solitude, a large fish laid 
hold of it, and at the same instant started rapidly own the stream. 
Then came the tug of war; the boat flew after him—still he went faster, 
making the recl * discourse most eloquent music,” and running the line 
off it at a rate which was far from pleaxant—for it looked a6 if he was 
resolved to carry us down the whole fourteen miles which we had so 
laboriously toiled to get up, and then go to sea, But at last he took 
refuge in « small eddy by the river’s bank. Here he pansed to regain 
his wind, which was pumped out of him by the rapidity of his rush 
down stream. This cnabled the twitcher to wind up ucarly all his line, 
which, having gladly done, he began to lean on 


The limber rod that shook its trembling length, 
Almost as airy a6 the line it threw, 

Yet slowly bending in an arch of strength, 
When the tired salmon rose at last tu view. 


This manceuvre did not seem atall congenial to his feclinge, for instantly 
he jumped at least five feet out of the water, shaking bis head as if 
desirous to disengage hiinself from the hook, and no sooner did he fall 
back into the pool then he attempted another rush, but in this he was 
frustrated, for the light rod was kept fully bent with a deadly strain, 
vermitting him merely to make short darts to the right 2nd to the ieft, 
Put never allowing him to turn his head down the stream. Such pres- 
surevould not long be borne with patience, 80 he again tune himself 
| furiously out of the river, and, upon once more falling into ir, uttempted 
another run, but inthis, as in the former one, he was toiled by the ready 
twist of the twitcher, which quickly brought him to the aurface of the 
water, when Paddy Shea planted the ernel gaff in his side, just behind 
the dorsal fin, and lifted him struggling into the skiff, the bottom plank 
of which was dyed with his bright blood, and studded with lis sparkling 
seales. Thus diced our first fish in the Moisie; but how his weicht was 
ascertained to amount to 331b.; how he was cut into steaks: how these 
savory steaks were cooked; how interlined they were with flakes of 
white curd, which betoken prime condition; and how, having rejoined 
our friends when the day’s sport was done, we enjoyed them in the 
presence of our camp fire, we are not about to inflict upon our readers. 
t must suffice to sey that cight fish that day fell to our lot, weighing 
respectively 47, 25, 34, 20, 25, 1%, 17 and 121b.; every one in prime condi- 
tion, and every one killed on single gut. 


T. e Ir'sh beggar who, on being refused al ne, swu-g hs erste) on 
the toes of the gouty gentleman, whom bis prayers mivid not to 
charity, exhibited true humor when he said to the ensa.e owner of 
the suffering foot, “‘ Bless your honor! *f soar heart was as .eoder 
as your toes, you'd have given me the terpenny.”’ 


A wag recommends that when you are walking on are ny Cay and 
see a tall man without an umbrel'a. you offer him a «te lter, aod 





soon gispatched him, and, going to the assi-tance of his friends, the 100,000 square miles greater than that of Europe west of the Vistula— 


: ; © | greater, that is, than the territories of four of the five Powers, with 
three were more than at match for two, whom they , consequently, | Ce) many, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Scandinavia, Poland and Italy added 
easily disposed of. In which act, says Brantéme, Biron showed that | thereto. This enormous region, so far from being a mere candy plain, 
he had for t as well as judgment and courage! Biron expisted | is traversed by high ranges of mountains filled with broad plateaus, 

- bf Sage me : ee ; ; : ; cee 
his-crimeés.on the scaffold, and one of his fricnds on this occasion. | me POF Cacti as WIGE 4b European kingdoms, and full of magnificent, 

, accepted the honorable mission to strike the Duke of Guise | though dreary and awe-inspiring, scevery. The highest Arab tribos— 
from behind. There was, indeed, at that epoch very little differeuce | “24 Toc Pore 














8s ouc too often forgotteu—are mountaincers ; oe —— 

, 3 : . 4 — a yyy | forvid imagination, the brooding sud melancholy thought, which have 

or" brctever”of the day” wasn czampls in point.” ile fosghts a. | Byil fee citinguised men bred on the higher regions of the earth 
, 3 y . e fought a M. 


. P j - ; Even the aridity of the soil of Arabia, though great, is, as a political 
Saint Phal, six on one side and six on the other, upon a question | fact, seriously exaggerated, partly because the districts nearest to civil- 


whether they were Xs or Ys that were embroidered on a garment. | ization are the worst, partly because travellers select the winter for 











having ‘‘ taken bim in,” hang your vmbre'la vpen o» bat. and cling- 
lag to the bandle, sewing yourself clear of the mud. Of « urse he 
will be too polite to say anything sbout it. 


A prisoner being brought to the bar some time ago, to anewer te 
a witdemeavor, told the prosecuter that be could convict bia of 
beiug both a thief and a murderer. Upon being required w provet 
his assertion, eaid he,** Why, you ugly villain, you killed « mcakey 
and stole his countenance.” 


An inquisitive pri¢ést haviog asked a young female her name while 
in the confessional, she replied with as much wit ss modesty, 
“ Father, my name is not asin.” 


1) May 3, 
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NEW MADRID AND ISLAND NO. 10. Fa 
Scenes and lucidents. > i 
, : ‘ ‘ aa mo 
Ve continue, in the present number, our series of Sketches 2 
ofthe War on the aa issippl, where we have had for so = 
time two artists engazed—Mr. Lovie and Mr. J. McLaughlin. 
It is unnecessary now to say anything in favor of their beau-  e 
Liftul and truthful pictures. % 
Going through the Bayou to New Madrid. = dis iN 
“ i} 
Ou page 28 we give another illustration of the manner in . il i Ht} | 
Viiieh our transports proceeded from the Mississippi, above = 2 , | } ie } 
ished No. 10, to New Madrid, without passing round il: fc i iil . iis i i, a )) 
meue of hud in the river, opposite whose tip is situated | ' rit 4 ¥ esas | Wh Mit i sil a 
¢ fur-famed ishind. Gen. Pope frankly attributes the su re ; hy MM 






lionto Mr. Schuyler Hamilton, and the working of it out ( 
Bissell. The passage is part natural and partartificial, th. 
ce onthe eastern side being a bayou, Which had 
come unused and flowed into a miu hrough wri 
cunal was cut, and the vessels foreed through by hun 
agency, or, in other words, Western muscle, With his u 
invention and energy, Gen. Pope, not auticipating the s: 
cess with which the Union gunboats would run ; paint thi 
rebel batteries, converted several coal scows into gunboat 
by-dividing them into water-tight departinents, and thy 
mounting two heavy guns on each of the decks he had bui 
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Sunken Vessels at New Madrid. 


When the rebels found their position on Island No. 
untenable, with their usual vandalism they destroyed ;: 
they could not steal away with them. For that purpo 
they scuttled their transports and their famous iron gui 





‘dIYaVK AMIN Tlisoado ‘avons tY 











boat, the Grampus, leaving them half cinerged in the riy 5 

us Ionuments of their defeat. The appearance (Mr. Lovi = 

says) of these semi-wrecks was very curious; but for theirs wo 

lopsided appearance they would have seemed as thou r 

anchoring in the stream, for the purpose of giving eve; rs 

thing in their up and down passage an opportiinity of ru c WW een. oak, 
ning against them. With his accustomed activity Gen. Po - LD, m 
has had them raised, and we understand they are very lit - 

the worse for their partial immersion. F 
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leg and a cast in his eye, who was for ever taking a large, highly- | 


| colored and very damp handkerchief from his hat, wiping his brow 


AZCOLIAN. 


1 MAD a harp, whose ever-varying chords 
Yielded sweet music to the south wind’s breath, 
So wild and sad, that I have often deemed 

That unseen spirits wantoned with its tone, 
And iu the unbroken stillness of the night 

I saw, or fancied that I saw, the group 

Of faéry elves disporting to the strain, 

And heard them chauting with unearthly voice | 
Songs of another sud a purer world, 


I sate one evening in the early May, 

With one who love me beyond all the rest, 
And still doth love me, if seraph soul 

Can know the object of its earthly hope ; 

We two had wandered from the fragrant fields 
Where we held dsliance with joyous flowers, 
And hearkeved to the gentle voice of Love, 
That kindly Nature breathes upon the earth: 
From Nature to her God was but a step, 

And dwelt we then upon the other lire, 

The great To Be—'»ut not in sorrow, 

But rather in t!« tones of trusting faith, 

And gazing on her pale and worn face, 

A tremulous frcliug stole throughout my frame, 
For I did thiuk of cold mortality 

Throwing its shadows over my heart’s love, 
Quenching the patient smile, that I would know 
Amid a multitude. 


The evening breeze, 
Rich with the odor of fresh flowers and grass, 
Stole through the harpstrings with melancholy play, 
Now like the wailiug of a mother’s grief 
Over her only hope, so wild and high— 
Then shrill and piercing, as the dreary tone 
Heard wheu bitter winter pours along 
Its keenest blast through the rank tall grass, 
That bendeth over graves on some hill-top. 
I bade her listen to its varying tone, 
But she nor hearkeued or replied to me— 
I clasped unto my heart her pale, thin hand, 
But it wes cod wud heavy to my touch— 
I looked into her eyes, they gazed on Heaven, 
Or seemed to gaze, the spirit was not there— 
T tried to pray, but grief was far too deep 
For tear or prayer—so alone I stood, 
Watching above her, in a mute despair: 
Just then, «a yoldeu canopy stole o’er 
The clouds, that rested on the horizon’s edge, 
And liugering « moment, like a dream, 
Faded from sig!it, leaving the earth engulfed 
Tn darkness dread, but not so terrible 
As that which Fate had given unto me; 
For the bright stars wilb light the earth again, 
And the ghul sun will usher in the day. 
But neither sun nor star will bring to me 
The loving presonee of the one 1 lost 
In the wide arms of Eternity, 


On that May-cve T speak of, C. OR. 


[Wretten for Prank Lestie’s Illustrated Newspaper.] 


THE HALF-SISTERS, 


A Story of Metropolitan Life. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WE reached the house by different paths, Miss Volte arriving before 
me. The guests had gathered upon the portico in obedience to the 
first bell for tea, which was presently served in the hall. 

Chiswick and myself were to return by the train which stopped at 
the station a little before eight, and after the tea was over, and the 
party had again broken up into groups and gone wandering out upon 
the lawn to listen to the music of the ocean, or watch the afternoon 
play of light upon t'\« wandering, restless waters, Madame de Brissac 
improved the intervil by giving Chiswick grim advice. She im- 
pounded that gorge sus young person, wedging him into a corner of 
the portico railings, heading off possible retreat with her armchair, 
and enforced upon hima series of general assurances that he would 
come to no good, and that he was bringing down the bald heads and 
the wigs of his clderly relatives in sorrow to the grave. Chiswick 
had of late been detected in the glaring misdemeanor of attending a 
sparring exhibition, in which the Bloomingdale Chicken and the 
Communipaw Slasher had knocked each other on the headin the most 
friendly manner for one hour and twenty minutes, for the benefit of 
the widow of « deceased pugilist. There was a telescope upon the 
terrace, mounted upon a tripod, and commanding the whole horizon 
of water; so that, not feeling inclined to be the witness of Chis- 
wick’s humiliation, I went and looked through the instrument, 
without seeing «:iything, till my head swam and everything turned 
the color of peasoup. 

While I was thus emp'oyed, I became conscious that Miss Volte 
was standing near ine, as if she had happened there by accident. 

“ Do you see anything?” she said. 

I explained the etfect the effort to look had upon my vision, and 
she pretended to aljust the slides. 

“I forgot,” «he said, while her white taper fingers were clinging to 
the tube, “to sxy that I may wish to know where to find you at a 
moment’s notice. Look through the instrument for a while, and let 
me find upon the grass here, when you are gone, a little pellet of 
paper with your address uponit. There are eyes all about us.” 

She walked slowly away, leaving the instrument in « more hope- 
less state of non-adjustment than ever. I pretended to gaze with 
deep interest upon a supposititious ship in the distance for a few 
minutes, and then wrote my name and address upon « fragment of 
paper, torn from an envelope, and left it, in the shape of a bullet, 
lying precisely in the centre of the tripod. 

It was about half a mile to the station, and a suitable time before 
the arrival of the cars Chiswick and myself took leave of Madame 
Mildred and Miss Wemmidge, the only ones who happened to be 
upon the portico, When we were out upon the road, across which 
the afternoon shadows trailed, Chiswick burst into a mild explosion 
of comp!aint. 

“Oh! I say!” said Chiswick, “you heard her going on, didn't 

ou? 

** Yes, I heard her.” 

** Well, that’s the sort o’ thing a feller has to put up with from her 
always. Rough, ain’t it?” 

I assented. 

“ And, what's worse than even her badgering, she puts Mil. up to 
it. To think of Mil. scolding away about my pipes and terriers, and 
laying it down heavy about the club. Why can’t a feller be let aloné 
to improve his mind in his own way ?” 

Chiswick seemed to te so much cut up by the nagging he had 
received that I abstained from reminding him that he had only him- 
self to blame, and tha he would change his habits, neither his 
aunt nor sister, who were, indeed, both very fond of him, would dis- 
turb him with admonition. He had grown quite eloquent under the 
sense of his wrongs when we arrived at the station—which was 
merely a little wooden box with a long wooden platform before it, 


| adjusted the switch to his satisfaction, and hung a little whit: fi 





both very bare and bleak, and watched over by a man with a wooden 


and wheezing violently at the bystanders. 
“ Six-and-a-quarter minutes ahead of time,” said Chiswick, con- 


| sulting his repeater. ‘Time enough for a weed,” and he pulled out 
| his cigar-case, and was preparing to light a cigar, when the wheezy 


man, who united the functions of station-keeper and gardeucr, and 
who was so thickly covered with soil that garden vegetables might 
have been hopefully planted all over him, suddenly appeared from 
the interior of his little house, and giving Chiswick to understand 
that smoking on the platform was forbidden under the strictest pen- | 
alties, went gasping away and began adjusting the switch. 
This new outrage operated upon Chiswick like a medicine. Ile | 
returned the cigar-ease to his pocket, and went and sxt sorrowfully | 
down upen a small keg which stood by the door. 
There was a distant purr of wheels, and present'y a plume of white 
smoke uprose in the distanec, and the shrill scream of a whistle | 
broke the afternoon stillness. The man wit! the wood: n leg having | 
, 


| 
from the summit of one of the upright iron levers, came stuouping | 
back, avd pegged his way up the stairs which led to the platform. 
Chiswick was still seated upon the keg, whistling in an abject and | 
depressed manner, 

“You might,” said the man with the wooden leg, mopping his 





| bald head with his handkerchief and looking down at Chiswick, 


whose earlock pointed over his shoulder like a red finger, “you 
might light your cigar now if you was a mind to. That there keg 
’as got powder in it.” 

If the keg had exploded at that instant, Chiswick could not have | 
been projected from it with greater velocity. Me shot into the air | 
like a many-colored kite, and came down just as the train swept | 
hissing and screaming around a curve at a little distance. 

We were the only passengers at the station, and the train stopped 
only for a moment, so that I had no opportunity of confirming my | 
distinct impression that the keg contained only nails, and that the 
station-keeper’s statement was merely a jocund flight of fancy. But 
I assured Chiswick of my conviction upon the subject, and it was as 
much as I could do to dissuade him from getting off at the next 
station, going back and investigiting the subject. 

It was a beautiful suburban reach of country through which the 
train was passing, with the sea on one side, purple with sunset, 
and on the other green fields and groves and villages and stately 
country seats, and trim cottages with weodbine about their porches, 
and beehives in the front yards; and past them all the train plunged 
noisily along, trailing its plume of smoke backward through the 
amber air. It stopped every few miles at the stations where there 
was generally a group clustered upon the plitform exhibiting as 
fresh and eager a curiosity in respect to the crrival and departare 
as if the train had been a comet or a menagerie. It was so late that 
but few persons were going tothe city, aud the car in which Chiswick 
and myself syt there was only one cther occupant, a meagre old 
woman with pink eyes and twoor three cages containing paroquets. 
It was rather dull ond lonely, notwithstinding the shrill chatter of 
the birds, and the old woman’s ludicrous efforts to silence them, 
which she did by striking the tops of the cages with a rusty black 
fan, evidently supposing that excercise to amount practically to por- 
sonal chastisement of the paroquets. Chiswick was out of spirits, 
and unusually gloomy for him; the sunset was dying along the 
West, and a tinge of blood was on everything—the waves, the sand- 
beach, the foliage, the windows of the houses, the little clots of 
cloud that lay along the sky—even the sombre plume of smoke, as I 
saw it when the cars were turning a curve, was tinged through and 
through with such funereal purple as that in which kings mourn for 
their kindred dead. 

Past more stations, where the people swarmed about the platform 
like bees, with the blood-red glow on all their faces, where there 
were great shops with a weary ooze of smoke from their chitancys, 
and workmen about the doors, with tin pails in their hands and coats 
thrown on their arms; where there were country wagons, with great 
sluggish horses attached to them—dogs, children, piles of !um‘er, 
candyshops, barrels, boxes, litter and all the chaos which usua'ly sur- 
rounds the rustic railway station. On everything rested the drip of 
blood; the sunset was not angry, but it was ominous and sad. ‘The 
air was so still that it scarcely tluitcred the plumage of the trees, or 
stirred the hair of cl.ildren who stood upon the crests of embank- 
ments here and there, and waved tiny handkerchiefs as the train, 
with a shriek, and a roar, and a rattle, und a wilderness of dust, 
swept past them like a great noisy dragon on some crrand of 
vengeance. 

Something ominous in the whirring metallic vibration cf the 
wheels, as they rung along the level! rails—a sort of purr, the 
sound of which impressed ine as being of the color of the sunset. 
The blare of a bugle, is said by the blind, to convey the idea ot 
scarlet. May not all sounds have their cognate colors as well? ‘The 
coo of the turtle-dove reminds me always of an ashen purple, and 
the murmurs of the Aolian are opalescent. And this brazen ring.® 
angry in its soft intensity, rising and falling in cadence as the train 
accelerated or slackened in speed, had the hue of blood. 

Chiswick, biting his finger-nails and tugeing at his carlock at in- 
tervals. That appendage was red at all times, now it was redder 
than ever, and Chiswick’s habit of pulling away at it gave ground 
for the impression that he was wilking it and expected it to give red 
ink. ‘The paroquets, very much disturbed in mind, vituperating 
each other savagely, and the old lady’s fan going like clockwork, 
Then a shriek, and a grinding of the brakes against the wheels, and 
a plunge into the tunnel where there was night for ever; and where 
the roar hurled back upon the ear, was of unearthly significance. 
Presently a fiint gleam of light along the rocky side of the tunnel, 
then another wild, prolonged shriek of the whistle, a sudden tight- 
ening of the brakes, followed by a smell of scorched leather, then a 
crash, as the train dashed out of the mouth of the cavern; a crunch- 
ing of something beneath the wheels, finally a dead stop; the wreck 
of a pony wagon ‘ay along the country road, and at a little dis- 
tance the pony, still attached to the shafts, was kicking viciously 
and squealing with consternation. 

The cars were vacant of occupants in an instant, and the twenty or 
thirty passengers hurried to the scene of disaster. With the first 
glimpse of the wagon I divined the nature cf the calamity and knew 
who were its victims. A deadly sickness came over me, and a cold 
moisture stood in beads upon my hands. Chiswick started me from 
this terrible trance by shaking me violently and shouting in my ear 
that there had been an accident. The sickness of heart and numb- 
ness of pulse passed slowly, and scon as I was master of mysclf I 
hurried out and joined the group of men and women with ash n faces, 
which gathered about the victims. ; 

My surmise wes correct. It was little Nellie and her father and 
Mrs. Kedge. They had been thrown from the wagon with incredible | 
violence, and only Mrs. Kedge showed signs of life. The young girl | 
lay upon her fice with her hand elutchin ; the grass, and near by old | 








| 
| 
| 
| 





John, with a rill of dark blood issuing fom hi« | 1%, 

There was hurry and bustle amid the group of a noiseless, dread- | 
ful sort, before I had joined it. A woman lift.d the vor ng virl’s 
head upon her lap and chafed her hands; cther women stood by 
some weeping, others with parted lips and anguish and terror upon 
their foreheads. A man of calm, authoritative aspect, who had im- 
mediately announced himself as a physician, was unbuttoning the 
waistcoat and shirt of old John, whose head was supported by some 
of the bystanders. Mrs. Kedge had recovered specch, and ministered 
to by a pumber of women, was moaning bitterly. 


| the dark. 
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Having completed a rapid examination of the wounded man, the 
physician gave a word of direction to one of the officers of the train, 
and with the game silent air of authority, the same gentle, direct 
decision of manner, proceeded to ascertain the extent of the injuries 
which the young girl had sustained. He felt her pulse, loosened her 
airdle with his penknife, and administered a few drops of dark red 
fluid from a phial which he drew from a pocket-case. A faint flush 


passed cover her face like a wave, her hands contracted with a quick, 








| nervous tremor, and her eyes opened. 


”” 


“Father! father! fathey! 
Something between a moan and a ery, and the air was tremulous 


| with the sobs of women. 


“Ife will be well soon, my child,” said the doctor, in his deep 
voice, chafing her brow the while, and endeavoring to soothe her. 
“Pretty soon; keep calm, calm, my child; have you pain ?” 

“Oh, my father, oh, oh, take me to him; take me tomy father.” 

“'The child will be better presently,” said the doctor, addressing 
himself to the ministering women. ‘She is uninjured; chafe her 
hinds and let her have air’—and he turned away to direct the men 
who were placing the still unconscious blacksmith upon a litter com- 
posed ef boards and covered with blankets. It was soon accom- 
plished, and he was placed within the car. While they were carry- 
ing the others thither, I pulled the doctor by the sleeve and told 
him hurriedly and in a low voice, that I knew who they were. 

‘‘Are they badly hurt, doctor?” I said, clinging to his sleeve ; 
“toll me, as if he were my father and she my sister. I must know, 
and I will.” 

The energy of manner impressed him. ‘ He will die,” said the 
physician, whispering in my ear; ‘she will recover, uninjured. 
The other is unhurt.” 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Iv was only a little way from the city; the spires and masts uprose 
amid the waning red of the twilight immediately before us, as the 
train moved slowly on. ‘They had arranged a sort of bed for each of 
the three injured persons, and the interposition of the physician’s 
authority beeame necessary to prevent them from being smothered by 
the sympathetic passengers who crowded the car. The joint efforts of 
the doctor, the conductor, and an ofticious brakeman, who smelled of 
lamp-oil, and who wore a yellow. patch, shaped like a mainsail, upon 
his temple, resulted in a partial clearance of the car—two men, several 
women, Chiswick and myself alone remaining. I remained at the 
doctor’s request, who told me that he should require my assistance on 
our arrival inthe city, and Chiswick’s presence was permitted at my 
solicitation. 

Old Jolin was speechless and insensible, having exhibited since the 
accident no other sign of life than that ef breathing faintly; Mrs. 
Nedge was recevering in « fitful, disorderly way, and Nellie, watch- 
fully tended by two women, mother and daughter, as I judged from 
their xppearanee, now and then moaned piteously and cried for her 
father. 

When the first shock of pain and terror had passed, and the neces- 
sity of action uprose before me, I became calm, and as the train 
moved on through the deepening twilight, I seized Chiswick, drew 
him into a shadowy corner of the car, and after shaking him gently 
to make sure that his consciousness was fully awake, said: 

“This is awful, Chiswick—awful! I know them; they are friends 
of mine and of the doctor’s, too—Doctor Ifarris.” 

Chi-wick turned white. 

“Good God! Lulu, you don’t mean that ? come now.” * 

‘*Not soloud! Weep still and look here, Chiswick: directly we 
get to the depot, do you get in 2 carriage and drive to Doctor Harris; 
tell him all about it, and tell him to come to John Raby’s without a 


tuinute’s delay. Stop—’ 

For Chiswick, in his eagerness to be of service to the sufferers, 
made as if he would rush through the door and start upon the errand 
on the instant. 

“After that, drive to Tom’s and get Mrs. Tom to come over to 
nurse them. You can bring her in the carriage. Will you keep it 
all in mind now, Chiswick? and be quick! It’s a life and death 
matter, you know.” 

I had to repress the vehemence with which he declared that if the 
hackman lagged an instant he would shoot him through the body and 
mount the box himself, and by the time I had acquainted the doctor 
with my directions to Chiswick, the train rolled with a funereal 
rumble into the great depot, under the twin rows of staring lamps 
under the great arched canopy where the shadow lay black as death, 
ach with his swinging lantern, round 
and lurid, like a bloodshot eye, glided to and fro amid the great 
shadows like goblins. 

News of the accident somehow filtered through the shadows into 
the outer night, and there was a crowd assembled about the carriages 
in which the wounded men were placed before being driven home. 
‘They were common people mostly—working men with sleeves rolled 
up and short pipes in their mouths, which some of them took out and 
concealed, by way of expressing, in a rude fashion, a certain reverent 
sympathy for pain; there were wemen, too, old and haggard, and 
young and sad and worn—some with children at their breasts or 
clinging to their skirts; and when the white, motionless face of the 
young girl, the auburn hair floating loosely about, was borne be- 
neath the lamplight, the women hugged their children closer to 
their breasts and said, ‘‘ Poor, pretty dear, and so young, too!” and 
then a little hum of inarticulate moaning, and grim workmen ask- 
ing of cach ether and of bystanders if she was dead, and how it hap- 
pened, and saying that it was such a pity. And followed by these 
echoes of sympathy the carriages, three in number, moved away. 

Chiswick, striking the platform long before the cars came toa 
stop, had hurled himself into a hack and rattled away with the 
utmost precipitation. I mounted the box of the carriage containing 
old John, the doctor and one of the passengers whose aid he had 
solicited, and guided the procession as it moved slowly towards the 
blacksmith’s house. Fortunately it was not far away, and in less 
than half an hour we drew up before it. There was a bright light in 
the parlor, and the little handmaiden appeared at the door, which 
she partially opened, and peercd out at the unwonted spectacle of 
the carriages. 

I bounded from my seat, and was at the door in an instant. 

** Who's that ?” said the handmaiden, partly closing the door, and 
shrieking the inquiry through a crevice. ‘Go away; there’s no one 
home.” 

“Hush!” said I, crowding the door open with my foot. “ No 
noise, and don't be frightened; but there’s been an accident, and 
we’ve brought them home.” : 

* A haxident!” said the little handmaiden, flinging her hands in the 
air and clasping them above her head. “A lexident! Oh-o-o-o, 
dear me, they’re killed! I know they're killed!” and blubbering 
and moaning, the little creature sauk down into a small huddle of 
inconsolable pain, her head buried in her lap, and her brown hands 
twisted in her hair. 

The inspiration that the little servant would be better out of sight 


and where the railway officials 





| and hearing coming to me suddenly, T took her up and carried her 


down the narrow :tiir into the kitchen, where I left her moaning in 
When I caue up again, they were bearing old John in at 
the door, and as the lamplight shcne upon his face, I saw that it wa’s 
all over with the good old man. There was a flicker of life in his 
pulse, that was all. 

They laid him upon the sofa in the little parlor, and it was not 
many minutes before Mrs. Kedge and Nellie were safely conveyed to 
‘he rooms above stairs. The mother ard daughter who had watched 
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over them in the car came with them home; also a little sallow lady, 
a stranger likewise, with a cluster of moles upon her neck, copied, 
except as to color, from the Pleiades ; and by the joint efforts of these 
three good women the wounded girl «nd her nurse were very 
shortly got to bed, and word found its way to the watchers in the 
parlor that they were as comfortable as cou!d be expect d. : 

It seemed only a little time before the whirr of a carriage 
broke the night stillness, which brooded warm along the streets. 
Chiswick had kept his word. And when I opened the door there he 
stood, moist and red with excitement and effort,, milking his earlock 
vigorously, and motioning to Mrs. Tom and Tom, who had accom- 
panied him, to enter first. Mrs. Tom was very white and afraid, 
and poor Tom was bewildered by the suddenness and vagueness of 
the summons, and it was only after several minutes of hurried col- 
loquy in the hall that I succeeded in pacifying their curiosity. The 
younger of the ladies above stairs, overheasing the new arrival, came 
down the stair, and as it was no time for ceremony, I informed her 
that Mrs. Tom had come for the purpose of affording any possible 
assistance to the sufferers, and if she wou!d consent to waive cere- 
mony, and allow me to introduce her, I would do so. 

“Mrs. Fitter,” etc. 

“« My name is Agnes,” said the young lady; “ Agnes Carey. Will 
you kiss me ?” 

Mrs. Tom would and did with much affectionate warmth. 

«« Now we know each other, do we not? Come up and see the 
poor little creature. She is not badly hurt—hardly bruised at all— 
but the shock has been very dreadful.” 

So they went up the stairs together, and I took Tom and Chiswick 
into the little room at the end of the hall, wherein old John had been 
wont to smoke his pipe, and whither we had once retreated as a 
stronghold against the incursive Mrs. Kedge. Having disposed 
them safely, I went out to find the doctor, to inquire in what manner 
we could be of service. 

Another whirr of wheels, and the doctor’s gig drew up at the gate. 
T met him at the door and led him into the parlor, where the other 
doctor, in company with the two men who had accompanied us, was 
ministering to the patient. 

The physicians knew each other, and their greeting was very warm 
and friendly, although it was marked by surprise on both sides. I 
withdrew immediately, and rejoined Tom and Chiswick in the outer 
room. 

Both of these young gentlemen were in a state of great trepidation 
and alarm, occasioned by certain unearthly sounds which at one 
moment seemed to proceed from the flue, at another to mount from 
the floor, and at another to be wandering about generally without 
origin or destination. ‘They were in the nature of moans, although 
they now and then rose into the emphasis of howls or deepened into 
gurgles. Chiswick at first surmised them to proceed from soine 
derangement of the water pipes; he abandoned this theory reluc- 
tantly, on the assurance that there were no water pipes in the house, 
and took up the subject of wind as likely to afford the true solution 
of the mystery. As there was not a breath of air stirring, it became 
obvious that this meteorological hypothesis had not a leg to stand 
upon; and Chiswick, driven to extremity, took refuge behind a 
barricade of ghosts. 

As soon as I was informed of the cause of the perturbation, I 
recollected the little handmaiden, and went down into the kitchen 
and brought her up in my arms. Her emotions had had the effect of 
doubling her up into a ball, and I had great difficulty in getting an 
eligible hold of her. When I at last succeeded in lifting her in my 
arms, her limbs began to unwind one after another and dangle in the 
most limp and flaccid manner. To my disturbed imagination she 
seemed to be gifted with about a hundred legs, and this centipedal 
assortment, unwinding and hanging pendulous simultaneously, 
made her the most embarrassing Undine whom knight ever carried. 
But I got her up at last, straightened her out on the carpet, blew in 
her face, smote the palms of her brown hands, and in a rush of 
imbecility and self-distrust sent for Mrs. Tom. 

Ride softly above the little cottage, Mother Night! and stir the 
woodbine at its door but gently. There is anguish of the innocent 
and of the good within. And Dawn, that waits awhile behind the 
East! rise tenderly, flushing the sky with soft Auroras—not with 
anger or with rain—for beneath this roof rest the bruised and the 
suffering; they likewise that tarry a little before they go forth into 
the valley of the shadow. They have need of tenderness, 

(To be continued.) 


FORT PULASKI-ITS BOMBARDMENT AND 
SURRENDER, 


HAVING some time ago illustrated and described this im- 
portant stronghold, we content ourselves now with a 
very brief description. Fort Pulaski is built on Cockspur 
Island, 14 miles 1rom Savannah, at the mouth of the Savan- 
nah river. In 1831 its erection was commenced by Capt. 
now Gen. Mansfield. In form it is pentagonal, its walls are 
40 feet high, and present two faces on the sea approach. 
The full armament of the fort consists on the lower tier of 
65 32-pounder iron pieces, and the upper tier with 53 24- 
pounders, four 18-ponnder flanking howitzers, one 13-inch 
mortar, 12 8-inch columbiads and seven 10-inch mortars—in 
all 150 guns. The columbiads, to which reference has been 
made, are very destructive weapons, of long range, and 
adapted to use spherical shot or shells. Many of those now 
in Fort Pulaski can be mounted to have a horizontal fire of 
180 degrees, and a vertical fire of five degrees depression to 
36 degrees elevation. The interior of the fort is well sup- 
plied with massive furnaces for heating shot, officers’ quar- 
ters, soldiers’ barracks, magazines, and a tolerable supply 
of shot and powder. On the exterior line of the fort there 
is a ditch which surrounds the work, and which, wnen dry, 
can be used by sharpshooters, or, should it be necessary at 
the approach of an enemy, easily flooded. Beyond this 
ditch is a glacis or inclined bank, which is enfiladed by the 
guns from the lower or casemate row of the fortification. 
The fort, at the time of its surrender, was on a full war 
footing. The full war garrison of the work is 800 men. 
Vessels of any considerable size, in beating up the channel 
to Savannah, are obliged to approach within 70 yards of the 
fort, and at this point many guns of large calibre can be 
made to concentrate their fire. The fortification is pro- 
nounced by expert army engineers one of the strongest and 
most perfect of its kind on this continent, It covers more 
area than Fort Sumter, but has one tier of guns less then 
that work. 
Siege Preparations. 


The arrival of Gen. Hunter having breathed a little fresh 
life into the Port Royal division of the National army, the 
reduction of Fort Pulaski was resolved on. Early in De- 
cember Gen. Gilmore had received orders from Gen. Sher- 
man to make a reconnoissance of Tybe> Island, with a view 
to its occupation preliminary to the reduction of the fort. 
In his report Gen. Gilmore said : 

**T deem the reduction of that work (Fort Pulaski) prac- 
ticable by batteries of mortars and rifled guns, established 
on Tybee Island. I would place these batteries 20 or 25 
yards apart, behind the ridge of sand westward from the 
lighthouse. I would sink the mortar batteries as low as the 








water will permit; and the guns sufficiently low to leave a 
high parapetinfront. On the sides and rear of each I would 
have a high mound of earth. The embrasures for the guns 
should be deep, narrow, an” of little display. I estimate 
that, after once obtaining the range, five-eighths of the 
shells from the mortars should lodge inside the fort. I 
would have cnough mortars to throw one shell a minute, and 
as many guns as mortars. The batteries should be served 
day and night.” 

On the 20th February Gen. Gilmore took possession of 
Tybee Island, and on the 22d commenced landing the ord- 
nance, sending at the same time two companies with a 
battery to Decent Island, in Lafayette Creek, to intercept 
all communicationebetween the fort and Savannah. From 
that day Pulaski has been in a state of the most rigorous 
blockade. On the 29th February the entire force on Tybee 
Island was placed under the sole command of Gen. Gilmore. 

Nature of the Works. 

The works erected are eleven batteries, with a parapet in 
front eight feet high, with a bombproof traverse between 
every two guns, the sides of the parapets and traverses 
being rivetted with rods, fascines or hurdle works. ‘The 
mortars fire over the parapets, and the guns through em- 
brasures, cut in the parapets. ‘The batteries nearest to Fort 
Pulaski are connected with trenches, to permit a safe com- 
munication between them. All the advanced batteries have 
splinter-proof shelters, and each one having three reliefs, 
two of them can all the time be under shelicr. These 
advanced batteries have also a bombproof surgery. supplied 
with a table and all requisites for surgical operations; and 
each battery has also a weil of water. In «a word, the 
admirable manner in which these works have been con- 
structed and arranged stamps Gen. Gilmore as one of the 
greatest engineers of the age, and we here vail ourselves of 
the opportunity to tender to that distinguished officer our 
best thanks for the kindness he extended to our Artist, Mr. 
Crane. 

The Batterics. 
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In addition to these, a boat had been brought around 
through Lazaretto Creek, and placed near its mouth, on 
which was a most effective battery. ‘The laborious honor of 
erecting these works is due to the 7th Connecticut Volun- 
teers, the 46th New York Volunteers, the New York Volun- 
teerEngineers, Rhode Island Artillery, 8th Maine, 76th Penn- 
sylvania, and 8th Michigan. On the 7th of April, Gen. 
Gilmore pronounced his preparations to commence the bom- 
bardment as complete, and only awaited Gen. Hunter's 
command to * open the ball.” 


The Surrender Demanded. 


At daybreak on the morning of the 10th, a boat was 
dispatched to Col. Olmstead, the commander of the rebel 
fort, with the following letter: 

HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE SouTn, | 
TYBEE ISLAND, Georgia, April 10, 1862. 
To the Commanding Oficer, Fort Pulaski, Georgia: 

Sin—I hereby demand of you the surrender and restoration of Fort 
Pulaski to the authority and possession of the United States, This 
demand is made with « view to save the effusion of blood, which must 
follow the bombardment and assault now in readiness to be opened, 

The number, calibre and completeness of the batteries surrounding 
you leave no doubt as to what must be the result in case of your 
refusal ; and as the defenec, however obstinate, must eventually suc- 
cumb to the assailing force at my disposal, it is hoped that you may see 
fit to avert the useless waste of life, 

This communication will be carried to you, under a flag of truce, by 
Lieut. J. H. Wilson, U.S. A., who is authorized to wait any period, not 
excceding thirty minutes, for your answer, 

I have the honor to be, Sir, very respectfully, 

Your most obedient servant, 
DAVID HUNTER, Maj.-Gen. Commanding. 

To which the following reply was received: 

HKADQUARTERS Fort PULASKI, April 10, 1862. 
Maj.-Gen, David Hunter, Commanding on Tybee Island : 

Sin—I have to acknowledge reecipt of your communication of this 
date, demanding the unconditional surrender of Fort Pulaski. In reply, 
I can only say that I am here to defend the fort, not to surrender it. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
CHAS. H. OLMSTEAD, 
Col, 1st Volunteer Regiment of Georgia, commanding Post. 
The Bombardment. 


At twenty minutes to eight the first gun was fired at the 
rebel fort from Battery Halleck, and others followed in rapid 
succession. Five minutes later the fort replied from one of 
its lowest tier guns; then came one from a barbette gun, 
and the tight was fairly in progress. 

Gen. Benham, in his report to Gen. Hunter, thus describes 
the effects of the bombardment : 

**At about seven on the morning of the 11th the fire 
opened with great vigor and accuracy, the certainty as to 
direction and distance being greatly beyond that of the 
previous day, especially on the part of the enemy—there 
being scarcely any exposure of our force that did not draw 
a close shot, while the embrasures and parapets of our bat- 
teries were most accurately reached. 

** At about 10 to 11 a.m. 1 visited the batteries, finding each 
of them most efficiently served, especially the small mortar 
batteries nearest the fort, the batteries just referred to, in 
charge of the Navy and Capt. Turner, and the columbiad 
batteries under Capt. Pelouse. I found that an embrasure 
at the breached point, which was much enlarged on the pre- 
vious day, was now opened to fully the size of the recess 
arch, or some eight or 10 feet square, and the adjacent em- 
brasures were rapidly being brought to a similar condition. 
At about noon the whole mask and parapet wall of the case- 
mate first injured fell into the ditch, raising a ramp quite 
quite visible to us, and soon after the corresponding parts 
of the adjacent casemates began to fall, the Parrott and 
James shot passing quite through, as we could see the heavy 
timber blindage in rear of the casemates, to the rear of the 
magazine, on the opposite (north-west) angle of the fort. 

‘In this state of things I felt sure that we would soon be 
called to peel off the whole scarp wall from the front of the 
casemates of the south-east front, making a breach greatly 
larger than the small garrison could defend, with, probably, 
another smaller breach upon the opposite side; and I at 
once determined that, if the resistance was continued, 
it would be best, and entirely practicable, to storm 
the fort successfully Within 30 to 40 hours. And I had 
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given directions to Gen. Gilmore to have suitable scaling- 
ladders prepared for the purpose, and was arranging for the 
proper forces, boats, &c., when, at about two p.M., we dis- 
covered a white flag thrown up, and the rebel flag, after 
telling out to the wind for a few minutes at half-mast, came 
slowly to the ground.” 

Our Artist, Mr. Crane, observes that the batteries at Goat 
Point were remarkably cflective; these, however, were the 
nearest, and, of course, had greater opportunity for doing 
execution. 

Gen. Gilmore says: “The only plainly perceptible result 
of this cannonade of ten and a half hours’ duration, the 
breaching batteries having been served but nine and a half 
hours, was the commencement of a breach in the easterly half 
ofthe pancoupé, connecting the south and south-east faces, and 
in that portion of the south-cast face spanned by the two 
casemates adjacent to the pancoupé. The breach had been 
ordered in this portion of the scarp, so as to take in reverse, 
through the opening, the magazine located in the angle 
formed by the gorge and north face. 

‘*Two of the barbette guns of the fort. have been dis- 
abled, and three casemate guns silenced. The enemy served 
both tiers of guns briskly throughout the day, but without 
injury to the materiel or personnel of our batteries. 

“The result from the mortar-batteries was not at all 
satisfactory, notwithstanding the care and skill with which 
the pieces were served. 

‘**On the morning of the 11th our batteries again opened 
a little after sunrise with decided effect, the fort returning a 
heavy and well-dirccted fire irom its barbette and casemate 
guns. The breach was rapidly enlarged. At the expiration 
of three hours the entire casemate next the pancoupé had 
been opened, and by 11 o'clock the one adjacent to it was in a 
similar condition. Directions were then given to train the 
guns upon the third embrasure, upon which the breaching 
batteries were operating with effect, when the fort hoisted 
the white flag.” 


The Surrender. 


At two o'clock in the afternoon of April 11th the white 
flag was hoisted on Fort Pulaski, and the firing ceased. 
When this occurred Gen. Gilmore was at dinner, but the 
news soon reached him, and Le came directly to the nearest 
baticry. ‘To communicate with the fort was 2 work of some 
dificuly; the wind had been blowing «a gale for nearly 24 
hours, sid the river was very rough. But he succeeded in 
getting over to the fort, with his aid, Lieut. Badeau, about 
four octock, and was speedily followed by Major Halpin, 
Gen. liunter’s Adjutant; Capts. Ely and Hawks, Adjutant 
and Aid of Gen. Benham; and Lieut. Lawin, U. 8S. Navy, 
accompanicd by Licut. Col. Hall, of the New York Volun- 
teer Enginecrs, and Capt. Pelouse, Inspector-General of the 
Department. 

Gen. Gilmore entered the fort alone, the remaining officers, 
on the request of Col. Olmstead, remaining outside. After 
about an hour’s delay, the terins of capitulation were nego- 
tiated, and Gen. Gilmore returned, with Lieut.-Col. Hall, to 
Tybee, to submit the articles to Gen. Benham, and through 
him to Gen. Hunter; leaving Major Chas. H. Halpine, of 
Gen. Hunter’s statl, Capt. A. B. Ely, of Gen. Benham’s 
staff, and Lieut. John Irwin, U. 8S. N., to receive possession 
of the fort and garrison, and to await the forces to be de- 
tailed to the duty of occupation. These officers then entered 
the fort; the guns of the garrison were stacked in the area, 
and the men ordered to their quarters. The National offi- 
cers were conducted to the quarters of Col. Olmstead by his 
Adjutant, where the commissioned officers of the garrison, 
24 in number, were assembled, and surrendered to Maj. 
Halpine the swords, according to the terms of capitulation. 
The garrison numbered 361 men, 24 of whom were officers, 
und consisted of five companies—three native Georgians, 
one German and one Irish. They belonged to the 1st Geor- 
gia regiment. 

Terms of Capitulation. 

nr. 1. The fort, «rmament and garrison to be surrendered at once to 
the forces of the United States, 

Aut. 2. The oficcrs and men of the garrison to be allowed to take 
with them all their private effects, such as clothing, bedding, books, &c. 
This not to include private weapons. 

Aur. 3. The sick and wounded, under charge of the hospital steward 
of the garrison, tc be sent up under a flag of truce to the Confederate 
lines; and at the same time the men to be allowed to send up any letters 
they may desire, subject to the inspection of a Federal officer. 

: ones me lith day of April, 1862, at Fort Pulaski, Cockspur 

Pane a. 
cm” Bigned,) — CHAS. H. OLMSTEAD 

Col, ist Vol. Reg’t of Georgia, Commanding Fort a ° 


(Signed.) . A. GILMO 
Brig en. Volunteers, Commanding U. 5. ¥,, Tybee Island, Ga. 
Col. Olmstead, the Rebel Commander. 


The correspondent of the New York 7imes says that ‘‘ Col. 
Olmstead strikes all who come in contact with him as a man 
of superior character. He is apparently not over 30 or 35 
years of age, tall and well-shaped, with a high forehead, calm 
and reflective countenance, and mild and gentlemanly man- 
ners. In him the fire-eater finds no type. He was dressed 
in a suit of light cloth, and looked every way the soldier. 
Our conversation was ecutirely confined to the events of the 
siege, and did not take a political shape.’ » And another cor- 
respondent says that he eptertained the National officers in 
his own quarters, while they were waiting the arrival of the 
Commanding General, with a courteous hospitality and sub- 
dued geniality of manner which won all their hearts. Gen. 
Hunter has expressed a desire that he may be allowed to 
give back to Col. Olmstead his sword, as a compliment to his 
gallantry and courtesy. This is conclusive as to Gen. Hun- 
ter’s astonishment at meeting with a rebel officer like the 
captured commander of Fort Pulaski. The writer we have 
already quoted adds : 

‘¢ Col. Olmstead is a resident of Savannah, and I learn from 

one of our officers who spent the night at his quarters, is a 
man of religious habits, and discourses in regard to the war 
like one who has a motive of principle in the contest. He 
says that it seems to the Southerners that they are literally 
being ‘hunted down,’ while themselves only contending 
for their natural rights. 
‘“‘As a body, the officers I have scen are men of very 
gentlemanly manners, but thoroughly rebellious in their feel- 
ings. In my judgment, they differ strikingly in this respect 
from the men; contirming the theory, that this war, on the 
part of the rebels, is waged for the benefit of a class, and 
that the masses already see, as they will soon do more and 
more, that this is the grand issue of the contest, and an 
issue in which their interest is not in unison with that of 
their leaders.” 








THorovGHLyY ‘“‘Hrnecuisn.”—The Montreal Commercial 
Advertiser quotes a remark of Parson Brownlow, that the only mean 
thing he ever knew Zollicoffer to do was “to join the Southern - 
pa wd and fight under such a cause,” and then adds: “ Other people 
will think that Zollicoffer was as consistent and honorable in the last act 
of his life as it is admitted that he was in its previous course. He 
fouget and died for as holy a cause ag ever sent a patriot and a soldier 
battle. 
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Loading a Mortar, 


THE WAR IN GEORGIA—INTERIOR OF MORTAR LVATTERY STANTON, TYBEE ISLAND, SHOWING THE OPERATION OF THE 13-INCH 
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JAY, FRIDAY, APRIL 11.—From a Skercu py ou« Specran Artist, W. TT. Crane.—See Page 2% 
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THE LOST BIRD. 
[Translated from the Spanish of Carolina Coronado de Perry.) 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


My bird has flown away, 

Far out of sight has flown, I know not where. 
Look in your lawn, I pray, 

Ye maidens, kind and fair, 

And see if my beloved bird be there. 


His eyes are full of light— 
The eagle of the rock has such an eye— 
nd plumes exceeding bright, ° 
On his smooth temples lie, 
And sweet his voice and tender as a sigh. 


Look where the grass is gay 

With summer blossoms—haply there he cowers— 
And search, from spray to spray, 

The leafy laurel bowers, 

For well he loves the laurels and the flowers. 


Find him, but do not dwell 
With eyes too fond on the fair form you see, 
or love his song too well; 
Send him at once to me, 
Or leave him to the air and liberty. 


For only from my hand 

He takes the seed into his golden beak, 
And all unwiped shall stand 

The tears that wet my cheek, 

Till { have found the wanderer I seck. 


My sight is darkened o’er, 
Whene’er I iniss his eyes, that are my day, 
And, when I hear no more 
The music of his lay, nat 
My soul, in utter sorrow, faints away.—N. Y. Ledger. 





[Written for Frank Leslie’s Ilustrated Newspaper.) 


The Inquisitor of Carthagena ; 


OR, 


THE DUNGEONS OF HEMANEE. 


TueEneE is a large Spanish city on the N.W. coast of South America, 
with embattled towers and fortified walls shelving toward the sea, 
against whose slopes the waters dash, and white crested waves sport 
in strong sunlight, appearing to dance to the music of the convent 
bells, which are ringing an early call to vespers. 

The city of Carthagena lies partly concealed amid the islands adja- 
cent, itself forming a microscopic angle of the great continent. In 
the reign of Philip V., King of Spain, this key to the Spanish pos- 
sessions in South America was the only seaport that offered facilities 
for a communication with the interior. 

During the years of 1720 up to 1725 inclusive, the hydra-headed 
Inquisition attained its maximum of power; emperors and kings 
trembled, and Charles II., timid and superstitious as he was, saw him- 
self under the necessity of sending a Commission of 12 nobles, in 
1721, to investigate their powers, and request the Holy Office to restrain 
itself from unwarranted assumptions. The Commissioners were ter- 
rified, and reported only that the evil was irremediable. Without 
expatiating on the wealth and luxuries abounding in Cartagena de 
las Indias, we will proceed to relate, with as few extraneous details as 
possible, the fearful suiferings of a noble Spanish family, martyrs to 
the cause of a priestly fanaticism and Romanistic zeal. 

The palace of the Sacred Office of the Inquisition, fronting on the 
Plaza, had its rear buildings toward the bay, overlooking the bristling 
ramparts, and presenting to view the palm-bordered Isle of Tierra 
Bomba. The rolling waves breaking against the walls, stifled many 
a groan which issued from the depths of its dank and poisonous 
vaults, through their iron-grated windows. 

Don Joaquin § had for a long time made himself obnoxious to 
the head of the Santo Oficio, Benalcazar Torquemada, from having 
on several occasions indicated to the confessor that the penances in- 
flicted for the venial sins committed by his lady were too severe ; not 
that he (Don Joaquin) was acguainted with their nature, but that 
the performance of said penances were undermining the lady’s consti- 
tution, her health declining so rapidly as to threaten her speedy 
dissolution ; the ravages made were visible even to those persons who 
were by no means on intimate terms with the family, and which now 
could be dated as accelerating since the last interview with her 
ghostly counsellor. 

A short time only elapsed,.and Dota Barbara disappeared from 
this scene of worldly conflict. She expired after a short attack of 
fever, attended with distressing delirium, unaccompanied by any 
lucid intervals—brought on entirely (as Maria was wont to say) by 
the threatenings of her spiritual adviser. 

Maria was a faithful domestic who had lived in the family 30 years, 
and who had journeyed with them from Valladolid, in old Spain. 
This attached servant was closely observed by the spies of the con- 
fessor ; although she manifested no signs of opposition to the decrees 
of Torquemada, still it was plain to be seen that she detested them, 
that her heart rebelled against them, and that her sympathies were 
all in favor of her mistress. The wily chief was heard to remark to 
his secretary, “‘that Maria’s time would come after the others were 
disposed of.” 

Antonio, formerly an acolyte in the convent of the Dominican 
friars at Madrid, was the sole confidant of the Inquisitor-General, 
whose will was law. This youth had been highly recommended by 
the metropolitan archbishop to the chief of this institution as a per- 
son worthy of all confidence, and proofs were not wanting to establish 
the purity of his descent from the first of the Castilian nobles. 

Banished from his friends, connections and country, soon after his 
education had been finished in the Jesuits’ College at Rome, he be- 
came morose and sullen, his hopes futile, aspirations crushed, noble 
sentiments destroyed, seeds of virtue implanted in his tender mind 
deadened, or if permitted to germinate, chilled in their inflorescence. 

Antonio was secretary to the Inquisitor-General as well as his 
confidant, and scarcely an idea crossed the mind of Torquemada 
that was notinstantly communicated to the trustworthy Antonio, who 
exhibited a seeming indifference to all that passed around him, and 
the calm, pale, immovable features never for a moment relaxed into a 
smile, or the visage manifest the least signs of emotion; all was ap- 
parent severity in the breast of this characteristic young Jesuit. 

Don Bernardo was the accepted lover of Dona Irene, daughter of 
Don Joaquin S——, who ere this would have been united to his be- 
trothed, but for the sickness and death of his bride’s mother, Dofia 
Barbara, which mournful event caused the nuptials to be deferred, or 
rather postponed for an indefinite period, since the grief of the 
maiden was excessive, nothing seeming to assuage her sufferings or 
give a temporary relief to the intensity of her anguish; she would 
not listen to a proposed change of scene indicated by her father, and 
urged strenuously by her faithful lover, but remained deaf to their 
entreaties, unwilling to leave the chamber, or part herself from the 
couch on which her departed parent had but lately reposed. 

It will be observed that Torquemada took unusual interest in this 
family, having placed the old confessor in the position he occupied ; 
but this interest was not surprising, when we consider that its mem- 
bers were few, and that the entirety of its vast possessions were be- 
queathed to the Holy Office on the demise of the two persons now 
existing—father and daughter. The exact nature of Torquemada’s 
influence*was unknown, and even Don Joaquin himself, although 








inimical to it, was ignorant of its cause, and unable to shake off its 
mysterious power. 

Don Joaquin had lately been somewhat imprudent in conversation 
at his breakfast-table, in company with Don Bernardo, having said 
to his intended son-in-law, “that the strange and sudden death of 
his sefiora remained to him a profound mystery, which he considered 
his duty to unravel, or perish in the attempt; furthermore, he had 
misgivings concerning the vocation of the old confessor, whom he 
doubted not was one of the many instruments employed by the In- 

uisitorial Council. He should therefore, firstly, revoke his will on 
the morrow, obtain another confessor from the Carmelite monas- 
tery, and leave his wealth to relatives in Spain.” Scarcely had he 
concluded saying this, when the door which had been ajar was pushed 
suddenly open, and his faithful servant rushed quickly into the room, 
and inclined herself partly over the table, while in hurried and trem- 
bling accents she exclaimed : 

“* Chito, mi Amo! aqut estd la Escucha!”’ 
the listener is at hand.) 

*T was too true; the poor, tender-hearted Maria had encountered in 
the lobby a nurse introduced by Torquemada, who had been the con- 
stant attendant of Senora Barbara p mr mo her sickness, and was re- 
tained as a maid for Dona Irene, at her confessor’s request (although 
this lady confided her troubles to no one). This person was the 
Escucha, the eavesdropper, the spy ! 

This woman (Margarita) had been a continued source of uneasi- 
ness to many, and enforced, as it were, a constraint on each individ- 
ual of this family, as no one could now doubt her vocation; her ser- 
vices could be dispensed with, still no hints sufficed to make her re- 
sign her situation, and to discharge her without giving intimation and 
reasons satisfactory to the Inquisitor-General, who had placed rather 
than recommended her there, would have been peed vat > tg and 
probably provoke his displeasure. 

But now the plot was hastening towards its consummation. The 
evening of the same day on which Don Joaquin avowed his determi- 
nation of penetrating the apparent mystery in which his wife’s death 
was involved, and his resolution to alter and annul that part of his 
will which bequeathed the larger portion of his possessions to the 
Santo Oficio—that same evening the Escucha presented herself to 
Dona Irene, apologizing for remaining longer than her services were 
required, and requesting to be permitted to retire immediately, as 
her mother was suddenly seized with a sickness, and required her 
attendance and nursing—the messenger from her parent still waiting 
in the courtyard below. 

After the departure of the Escucha, the gloom disappeared which 
had of late rested on all the household, Dona Irene and Maria alone 
not being participators in this temporary alleviation; the former, 
erhaps, because all interest in the affairs of daily occurrence had 
ost their charm, or rather that her reason was beclouded by the irre- 
parable loss she had so lately sustained in the death of an idolized 
mother ; the latter, because she felt their doom was sealed and inevi- 
table. She saw lainly before her the spy’s black dress as the last 
fold prevented the closing of the lobby dee adjacent to the dining 
hall; she heard her master say that his suspicions were aroused; she 
heard Torquemada’s last order to the Escucha, ‘be watchful ;” she 
saw the spy bid farewell to her mistress, and heard the lying excuse ; 
she saw the messenger loosen his cowl, and knew by the shaven 
crown he came from the palace of the Holy Office, and worse, alas! 
than all, she had by chance seen a rosary with the insignia of the 
Inquisition embroidered on a heart-shaped pendant attached, and 
which was wont to be concealed within the bosom of Margarita. 

Poor Maria! her worst fears were about to be realized. Not that 
she cared for herself, although fully convinced that she must perish 
also; but that the family she almost adored should be so ruthlessly 
destroyed! and in the name of the Supreme Being! ‘ Oh, impossible! 
Blessed Virgin! Madre mi Senora!” and the poor Maria fell 
senseless ! 

On reviving, she found herself resting on an ottoman, the butler 
kneeling near and sustaining her with his right hand, while his left 
contained restoratives, and her master bending over, offering words 
of consolation and kind encouragement, showing thereby his sym- 
pathy for the trustworthy and affectionate domestic. A flood of tears 
ack iowledged hér gratitude. 

boon recovering, she enveloped her face in the reboso, and quickly 
threaded her steps by the narrow streets which intervened between 
the residence of her lady and the cathedral. On entering the sacred 
temple, which was dimly lighted, as vespers had long since con- 
cluded, she prostrated herself before an altar containing an image of 
the Virgin, Nuestra Senora de los Dolores. 

It was customary to rehearse the introits and masses after the 
evening service, previous to the entrance of the Semana Santa, or 
Holy Week, and the choristers, monks and acolytes, who officiated, 
were now proceeding to arrange the lecterns for the reception of the 
monstrous parchments. 

The pedal notes of the organ resounded through the arched roof, 
the swelling harmonies of the crescendo blending with the solitary 
notes of the clarion, came sweeping down the nave, undulating 
through the aisles amidst the massive pillars supporting the groined 
architrave. 

Maria remained entranced, still kneeling before the image of the 
Virgin, when a burst of harmony from the choir and the “ Naive 
Regina” rang through the edifice, arousing her from the reverie or 
stupor into which she had fallen, when, hastily concluding her 
orisons, she stealthily departed. 

On leaving the porch, after having crossed herself with holy water 
contained in a font projecting from one of the numerous colwmns 
near the entrance, a sonorous voice pronounced these words : 

‘** All must perish, Maria! all must perish! Yet be thou faithful to 
the last!’ 

She looked around, but no one was to be seen! The doleful 
music of the choir, which had changed into a solemn dirgelike 
chorus, was alone heard, while the words, “ Dum pendebat Filius” at 
intervals fell = the ear. 

Maria rushed, rather than walked, toward her domicile, and 
hastened at once to the presence of her young mistress, whom she 
found, as usual, in a state of semi-obliviousness, which perhaps was 
best in the still over-excited state of Maria’s mind, her brain reel- 
ing as she thought on the ominous words, “ All must perish, Maria! 
all must perish!” 

The hour of ten had just finished sounding from the cathedral 
spire, and three loud knocks were heard at the gates below. The 
porter, on the point of retiring, was somewhat alarmed at this 
unusual disturbance, and loudly demanded who it was. 

* Quien es?” 

The response was, in a tone of command: 

‘** Open to the Holy Order of the Inquisition '” 

No answer was returned, but hastening to obey, Pedro ran to 
unbar the massive fastenings and draw back the ponderous bolts 
which secured the portal; then falling on his knees, bowed his head, 
muttering in an audible voice a prayer to his favorite saint. The 
deputies of this fearful tribunal entered and passed onward. A 
massive silver cross surmounted a small black banner, which was 
borne by «a figure robed in black serge, having cords around the 
waist, these forming a band of some five or six inches in width; a 
cloth also covered the head, falling over the shoulders, being fastened 
near the neck and back of the head by a white silken band, from 
which by silver chains hung a small crucifix: holes were perforated 
for the eyes, nose and mouth, the hands were disguised by black 
gloves, having white wristlets; on the feet were stockings of same 
material as the gloves, and hempen sandals protected the soles; on the 
right breast was a small white embroidered badge, bearing signs in 
Gothic characters, with superscriptions in Latin initials. The re- 
maining six followers were similarly attired, save one alone, who 
had a red cloth cross, six inches in length, inserted in the outer 
garment, on the left side, and the badge on the right was embroidered 
with scarlet, which replaced the white seen in the others. 

The visitors asked no questions of the porter; but, as if acquainted 
with the house, they marched with solemn gait direct for the gallery, 
and, knocking at a door, repeated the same words as on entering the 
portico. 

Don Joaquin was found seated at a large table, on which were 
strewed parchments and documents, some of which he appeared to 
have been arranging with the person who admitted them, evidently 
the lawyer, and who, on seeing the visitcrs, was in a moment on 
bended knee in silent supplication, imploring divine protection. 
Don Joaquin was surprised at this aiinnely visit, and alas! like all 
who dared to question the deadly power of this order, found but too 
late that his plans were thwarted and he powerless to counteract the 
designs of this terrible institution. 

The monk who bore the device of the red cross now advanced, 
and holding forth a paper, read in a loud voice as follows : 


(Hush, my dear master, 





‘You are forthwith ordered to appear before the Holy Tribunal of 
the Inquisition. . 
“Given in our Palace in Cartagena de las Indias, this 16th day 
of March, 1720. 
“Don Joaquin § will accompany the Ambassadors of the 
Santo Oficio to the Sala de Profundis without delay.” 


Don Joaquin asked if time would be permitted him to arrange his 
scrolls and papers; when the red cross answered, saying there was no 
necessity. All left the apartment immediately, extinguishing the 
tapers with one exception, this serving to prepare the wax for the 
great seal. Closing and locking the door, four white cords were 
laced over the key-plate in a cruciform shape, and beneath it the 
arge black seal of the order. The ——_ retraced its steps, 
accompanied by their prisoner, the red cross bearing the key of the 
chamber: soon arriving at the palace gates, from whence flickered a 
dim light with three burners. The portals swung open at a signal 
from the standard-bearer, and tramping through a dark corridor, 
they halted before the entrance of along saloon. A bell tolled with 
sonorous note, and the drapery concealing the interior was with- 
drawn aside, as if by magic, discovering the Sala de antes and 
the Inquisitors in session. This name (Sala de Profundis) is usually 
applied to a large room or hall destined as a receptacle for the bier 
containing a corpse, where it is placed on trestles in the centre of the 
apartment, the night previous to interment, in monastic edifices ; 
but in this institution it was the council chamber. This chamber 
was hung with black, images of saints occupied the niches, while 
large paintings covered the intervening spaces on the walls, repre- 
senting the sufferings of martyrs and torments of the damned. At 
the extreme end were three tables, with their respective black dra- 
veries and cloths, elevated one above the other, and of unequal 
ee the lower one was long, at which sat four monks, dressed in 
black silk, heads uncovered, and poring over parchments; around 
them were scattered numerous attendants, with veiled faces. At the 
second table, which was only half the length of the former, sat two, 
robed as the one who bore the mandate, with the exception of the 
hat, these wearing large-rimmed black hats, lined and turned up 
with red silk; the upper table or desk was for one alone, and robed 
in purple silk, hat of same color, with green linings and trimmings, 
also of silk, sat the Inquisitor-General, Benalcazar Torquemada. 
The pendant drapery from first table had a white silken crucifix em- 
seokdeved on it, that of the other a flaming cross, and the lower one a 
white cross and arms of the order; numerous standards and emblems 
of the Inquisition were to be secn in racks or stands destined for pro- 
cessions and other significant uses. 

A small railing and platform faced the lower table, to which the 
prisoner was led, when the notes of an organ and the distant voices of 
monks were heard. A deathlike silence prevailed for some minutes, 
when the bell again tolled one, as before, and a short chant, sung in 
unison by those present, being concluded, the key of Don Joaquin’s 
chamber was placed on the lower table, and he himself surrounded 
by members of the Inguisition. A little bell tinkled, and all heads 
were uncovered simultaneously, the shaven crowns of the ghostly 
company being exposed to view. One of the inquisitors at the 
second table, bearing the red cross, rose and read the accusation. 
The accuser was not present, but the prisoner remembered well the 
caution of his faithful domestic; and, as the words of this accusation 
corresponded verbatim with those he had pronounced when in com- 
pany with Don Bernardo at breakfast, he was astounded at this ap- 
parently ubiquitous power; and pale and speechless was conducted 
by hfs tormentors to a cell. 

Alone in his prison-house, a glance sufficed to enumerate its con- 
tents, which were as follows: A pallet; one chair and mat; a table, 
on which lay three parchment-bound books, entitled ‘“* Vida de los 
Santos,” “ El Purgatorio,” “ Los Infiernos,” and a small ancient 
lamp suspended from the ceiling, was all the scanty furniture of this 
stone-bound vault; an oval-shaped aperture, iron-grated, admitted 
air, and by day a feeble light glimmered through the interstices. 
The strong man became an infant, his powers enervated, he per- 
haps doomed to some horrible death, and ah! worse than all, his 
daughter inconsolable on account of her mother’s death, driven to 
distraction by his protracted absence under such distressing cireum- 
stances. Is it strange that mind should be stultified? language 
reticent ? intellect vacillating and oblivious? Ah, no! the pangs of 
one who enters these dread portals as a prisoner can scarcely be 
imagined, never described! Who shall portray the mental anguish, 
ere the brain becomes deadened and idiotic through the intensity of 
concentrated suffering ? 

Suspense, at ali times @rievous, causes a perplexity doubly pain- 
fui within these walls. No judgment is pronounced until the mo- 
ment it is to be carried into etiect. ‘These decrees are called Autos 
de lé, from which judicial act there is no appeal. 

The following morning an escort of six monks waited on Don 
Joaquin, starting him from a feverish stupor into which he had fallen, 
and led him to a ga'lery where priests’ dresses and bands hung from 
the walls. Seve be was robed and a crucifix placed in his hands. 
After which, they marched in procession slowly towards the chapel, 
which was filled with monks and recluses of the order. The assem- 
bly rose on their entrance, and then, on bended knees, chaunted a 
solemn strain unaccompanied by the organ; when again rising, an 
inquisitor advanced from the altar and pronounced sentence of death 
on the prisoner, as follows: 

“Don Joaquin § , youare hereby condemned to death for slander 
and disrespect toward this Holy Order of the Inquisition, and out of 
his tender mercies, the Inquisitor-General has been pleased to order 
that you remain two hours alone in this capilla, affording time for 
self-examination previous to your confession; at the expiration of 
said time a holy father will attend, whose ghostly counsel you may 
require, after which a member of the fraternity will proceed to carry 
the sentence into execution.” 

All responded Amen, and retired, leaving the prisoner to his own 
reflections and meditations. 

Some time elapsed ere Don Joaquin recovered from the trance into 
which he had partially been thrown by the proclamation of the 
inquisitorial cdict, not that he was entirely unprepared for this reve- 
lation, for fearful forebodings had shadowed forth their ominous 
gloom, and although fitful gleams of hope at times illumined the 
dreary vista, they were so evanescent that they only served to make 
the obscurity of the future less penctrable. * 

“Am I,” said he, soliloquizing, ‘‘the man who, but a few short 
months ago, was almost wearied with an undisturbed repose—with 
unbounded wealth—possessing a family where love reigned supreme, 
and friendships which should have been enduring as the universe ?” 

A piteous moan escaped him, when suddenly a voice was heard 
pronouncing his name. The voice was recognised by Don Joaquin 
as being that of Antonio. Turning round he beheld a figure with 
the cow! closely drawn over his head. This figure was, indeed, An- 
tonio’s, who had emerged from a concealed trap within the altar, and 
thus addressed the prisoner : 

**Don Joaquin, I come to offer no consolation; your doom is in- 
evitable, and I myself await but the consummation of plans which I 
am powerless to counteract, when, if not condemned to death by the 
surviving monsters (as the chief shall expire before me), I die by 
by. my own hand! If Torqucmada’s brain can bear what I have to 
divulge, a torture awaits him yet unapplied to any victim and incon- 
ceivable even to his fertile imagination. Oh, Torquemada! may the 
curses of the blest and the wailings of the lost descend upon thy 
head; the shadowy forms of the doomed, the flickering ghosts of 
those entombed alive, spectres with dismembered limbs and black- 
ened corpses from the flames, haunt you without ceasing, and with 
their sepulchral cries frighten all slumbers from your eyelids!” 

This was uttered on bended knee, his companion involuntarily 
taking the same posture during the solemn and earnest ejaculations 
of the youthful inquisitor. A distant murmur was heard, and the 
mournful notes of a monkish dirge approaching fell upon his ear. 

“Farewell, Don Joaquin, and may we.soon meet again in those 
mansions above where these emissaries of Satan can find no in- 
gress!” 
~ And Antonio hastily disappeared by the secret door in the altar. 

The chapel doors were now opened and an old priest entered to 
confess the prisoner; after the confessional, which lasted about half 
an hour, the holy father retired, and one of the conductors entering, 
led out his prisoner; the crucifix, which had fallen from his hands, 
was replaced, and the attendant monks proceeded slowly, with their 
charge, through long corridors, when they descended two flights of 
stone steps, and arriving at a lodge, were met by a person who 
handed a paper to the cross-bearer who headed the procession. 

The march was now continued, at times in silence, and again. 
accompanied by the solemn chaunting of the monks, as they tramped 
through the subterranean levels. Occasional avenues, opening on 
the right and left, would intervene between the abrupt and rocky 
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undulations of the tortuous passages, while rushing winds through 
the long corridors would bring forth noisome vapors, and the lighted 
torches attract the vampires and murcielagos. At starting, some dis- 
tant glimmer of light would be obtained through an iron-barred 
window, at the extremity of a level extending beyond the walls and 
beneath the ramparts of the city; but as the curving of these pas- 
sages receded landwise, this dark cavern was only partially illumi- 
nated by the flambeaux borne by the cadaverous friars. 

Several questions were propounded by Don Joaquin to his attend- 
ants, but no answer was vouchsafed. Light, as of the penetration 
of the sunbeams, shone afar off, which soon became brighter; but 
ere it could be seen distinctly, an abrupt turn ushered them into one 
of the avenues on the left. A sudden halt soon after revealed the 
fate to which Torquemada had destined his prisoner. 

The outer garments of six of these monastics fell to the ground, 
displaying stalwart men armed with swords and short axes, showing 
how vain would be all attempts at resistance. The cross-bearer 
advanced and read the paper delivered him at the entrance, viz. : 


“The prisoner, Don Joaquin § , will enter immediately into 
the vault, and may his soul soon be at rest with his Maker!” 


Scarcely conscious of what was passing, Don Joaquin, in a semi- 
lethargic state, was assisted to step over a large block, visible only 
by torchlight, when two of the most muscular attendants commenced 
laying on top of this block stones already fitted to their respective 
places and filling in the space which offered the sole means of 
ingress. All was cemented, a deep moan being the last sound which 
proceeded from the narrow dungeon in which Don Joaquin S—— 
was entombed alive. 

And now the procession returns in haste to the palace, to inform 
the Inquisitor-General that his orders have been obeyed. 

The night on which Don Joaquin was conveyed to the Inquisition 
saw Don Bernardo, attended by other monks, secured within the 
srisons of the Santo Oficio. On the morning following the scene we 
on attempted to portray, Don Bernardo had a mock trial in the 
Sala de Profundis, after which he was reconducted to his cell. 

After a series of tortures during the following three days, he was 
led to the chapel we have previously entered with Don Joaquin, pale 
and haggard, with drops of blood trickling down the furrows of his 
sunken cheeks, his arms in slings, and hands enclosed in large ban- 
dages ; the noble youth had become enfeebled by excessive tortures in 
a few short days. The music had ceased, the monks had retired, and 
all was silent in the sacred edifice. 

“ Adios, Irene! Adios, Joaquin! 
claimed the prisoner. 

A noise was heard as if some one was unbolting a small door, and 
Antonio presented himself, 

** Antonio!” exclaimed the prisoner in a voice of surprise. 

“Don Bernardo!” replied Antonio in answer, ‘ Yes, a friend who 
mourns the untimely end of those dear to him, whose destiny he can- 
not alter, and who only waits to avenge some of their wrongs, and 
then to join them in bright, ethereal mansions. Knowest thou, Don 
Bernardo, that the requiem thou heard’st but now in this capilla was 
for the repose of the soul of Don Joaquin ? 





Adios, loved ones all!” ex- 
’ 








Ay, ay! and 1 disclose | 


these secrets not to lacerate thy wounded spirit more, but knowing | 
thou art one alone of the multitude of innocent victims who must suf- | 


fer to gratify the cravings of Torquemada’s insatiate appetite, thou 
mayst bear with fortitude thy anguish, screening, were it possible, all 
manifestations of grief and anger from the eyes of Benaleazar Tor- 
quemada, who in disguise ever watches near you, to gloat in silence 
over your torments.” 

With this Antonio disappeared, leaving the astonished prisoner 
on bended knees before the altar. ‘The organ now 
through the isles, the monks and friars filled the choir and nave, 
while other recluses entered from lateral doors, aud amidst loud 
chantings from the altar and sonorous responses from the gallery, 
Don Bernardo was conducted to his cell. 

"T'was early on the morning of the sixth day from that on which 
he was so suddenly torn from the bosom of his family, and the half- 
finished letter which he had commenced writing to his beloved Irene 
was delivered to him, together with an open letter from her, imploring 
him as he valued her affection to repair to her boudoir without delay, 
and inform her what intelligence he had obtained respecting the 
continued absence of her idolized parent. ‘These missives were dated 
the day following that eventful night. Alas! long ere this she must 
know that the same hour in which her father was conveyed from his 
home, must have been identical with that which saw his own parent 
bid him a tender adieu, hoping, as he said, that no indiscretion of 
his son had been the cause of this action on the part of the Santo 
Oficio, and wishing him a speedy return to his parental home, which 
he doubtless expected, as he watched from his open portal the retiring 
forms of the monasties who led forth his son. 

Don Bernardo was so much atfected at the sight of these letters, 
their number, and the thought of the exquisite grief that must have 
afflicted that confiding heart while penning them; the despair on re- 
ceiving no reply to her numerous epistles, added to this, that they 
should all be y Ren to him with their silken cords loosened and 
their seal broken, together with the remembrance of what Antonio 
had said to him in the chapel, and which now flashed across his 
brain: “ He is ever near you in disguise, to gloat over your sufler- 
ings ;” that he knew one of the two closely veiled forms befere him 
must be the Inquisitorial Chief, and without hesitation he thus 
addressed the one who had presented him with Irene’s correspond- 
ence : 

“'Torquemada! fiend of hell, I do defy thee and thy tortures! 
Think, oh! curse of the world, what thou hast to undergo cre the 
shadow of Hades fall on thy withered vision, ere thou art ushered 
into a future world, attended by a spectral host, each skeleton form 
an accuser, each glaring eyeball and bloodless check, each crisp and 
bony frame acknowledging thy presence! Monster! ere this time 
approaches, the maniac laugh of many a victim shall haunt thy dis- 
turbed slumbers, the spirits of departed innocents shall flit before 
thee during day, at cach turn jog and mock thee, and to thy ac- 
cursed face taunt thee !” 

Torquemada (for it was he) had never heard such curses to his 
face, and for the moment trembled violently; but soon recovering he 
left the cell with Antonio, his continual attendant, and repaired with 
haste to his study to sign the order for Don Bernardo’s immediate 
execution. 

The dungeons of Hemanee were again revisited, or rather the long 


corridors leading to them; but we will not describe the dying scene | 


of this young martyr. 

The last notes of the organ had ceased, and the chapel gates were 
about being closed, when the tocsin of the superior called the monk- 
ish retinue to the audicnce chamber. 


led | now the * Are 
resounece’’ oud swelling crescendo and the words “ Virgen Santisima,” tollowed 


| by a long pause, then a shriek so wild and prolonged. 


| lightning flashed, the thunder rolled, the waves beat furiously against 
| the ramparts which were in close proximity to the rear walls of the 





“What haste his saintship appears to be in, don’t you think so, 


José ?” remarked one of the recluses. “ He is much troubled of late, 
and then so pale and nervous, he looks as if he suffered in mind.” 

“Of course he does,” responded the other; “how can he see the 
annihilation of a noble family without sympathy? Although, at the 
same time, it is his painful duty to purge them from their iniquities 
by torturing their bodies, and even condemning them to death—pre- 
ferring they should expiate theiv guilt in the flesh rather than in the 
spirit—but now we arrive, chifo !” 

Orders were promptly issued for the incarceration of Dofia Irene 
and her maid Maria, both being conveyed from their residence to the 
Palace of the Inquisition in sedans—the former, because of her 
inability to proteed on foot, betokened by her frenzied look, dishev- 
elled hair and demented appearance; the latter, on account of her 
ravings and the necessity of coercive measures. Night was selected, 
a guard of soldiers marched on either side of Maria’s chair; her voice 
was heard above the chanting of the friars, reviling the officers of the 
Santo Oficio. 

“Will you,” said she, addressing the people who crowded the 
streets (for it was moonlight, and such a cortege attracted the atten- 
tion of the proletary), “ will you let these demons burn my mistress ? 
Never ules me, I know I must be roasted to death, but this can#/la 
have already destroyed her mother, father and lover—ali for their 
money and estate, not for the love of God!” 

They vainly attempted to gag the poor creature, who continued to 
pour forth a torrent of abuse until the portals of the Inquisition 
inclosed them. A flood of tears came to relieve her overburdened 
heart when she found that they now were immured within the walls 
of the dread pile, and now she « Imly awaited the commencement of 
a series of expected tortures. 

Dona Irene underwent no examination, or rather she appeared 
before no tribunal, but was led on the following morning to the 
chapel, attended by the faithful Maria. Prostrated before the altar, 
the we and sobs of the domestic were overheard by her mis- 
tress, who still remained in the same semi-oblivious state as before, 


her pallid features now with hectic flush, her swollen blue veins, her | the chapel (unless some severe sickness confined them to their 


| honds, 


large black eyes of unearthly brilliancy, her carelessly flowing locks 
of jet, her general unconsciousness when not disturbed, and restlesg 
uneasiness and tremor of frame when forced to move = she seldom 
spoke), proved that nothing would remain to be done y the Inquisi- 
tion but inhume the lifeless body of Dofa Irene if the light of 
another day were permitted to dawn on her already broken heart and 
wasted form. 

Maria, on the contrary, seemed nerved with superhuman vigor, 
and a slight click near the altar aroused her and made her spring to 
her feet immediately. When perceiving Antonio emerge from the 
secret panel, she exclaimed : 

**Wretch !” 

“Ah, no! poor Maria, say not so! My doom approaches also, 
and my fate is not less certain than thine! I only wait to see the 
fulfillment of Torquemada’s plans, which I cannot frustrate, then 
exposing the villain and aggravating his last moments by recounting 
the fearful death scenes of his many spotless victims, take my place 
in the dungeon, or plunge this poignard (which he upheld) deep into 
my aching breast!’ 

Showers of tears now filled Maria’s eyes, coursing down her 
cheeks in copious streams, and with loud wailings declared in broken 
accents she would assist him to avenge these murders, 

‘‘ Not so, Maria, you must reveal nothing, or all will be lost, and 
this demon perhaps live to immolate still other intié¢ents on these 
altars of Moloch! Don Joaquin has long since ceased to suffer. Don 
Ber ag : 

Ere time was allowed to conclude the sentence, a shriek of terror 
burst forth from Dona Irene, who, with an exclamation of ‘* Padre 
mio !” fell dead at the foot of the altar. 

Antonio retreated suddenly, and when the monks again entered 
the chapel, they beheld Doiia Irene a corpse aud Maria in a swoon. 

Several days elapsed, and Maria, having purtially recovered, was 
brought before the tribunal to be condemned. On seeing Torque- 
mada, whom she recognized immediately, she could net restrain her- 
self, but gave vent to ie feelings in the following words ; 

“Devil! do your worst! All are gone that I cared for in this 
world, and now I go to meet them! Murderer, do you hear? What 
would you give to see them in heaven? No pram gong | shall re- 
ceive such a wretch as you; but down, down, down to the lowest 
depths of hell you must go, and all these devils shall follow!” (look- 
ing around and pointing with the finger at the remaining inquisitors 
and monks). 

After a brief respite, during which the contortions of her features 
showed but too plainly the inward struggle she was vainly endeavor- 
ing to battle against, hoping to subdue it for a season, if not crush it 
entirely in presence of this monkish host—with eyes suffused, she 
continued : 

“The poor Maria, useless in this life, since she could not save 
those she loved, would ask no greater favor than to be tortured by 
those who took the life’s blood of her master and mistress !” 

She was now conveyed to her cell; when, after undergoing during 
several consecutive days inconceivable tortures, was suspended by 
the hair in a damp vault under the dome of Hemanee! 

* « * + 4 + 4 

The convent bells tolled the Alba, the hour at which all recluses 
rise from their couches and repeat their prayers to the Virgin; and 
‘Torquemada still remained with his habiliments as during the day, 
not having retired to his bed for many nights, being unable to obtain 
repose: the dark watches were passed pacing his chamber, trying 
vainly to chase the phantoms and spectral images from his brain. 
Still later, at matins, the organ and voices would be faintly heard— 
Maria” from the choir searcely audible, again the 





O Dio! but 
why should Torquemada tremble? the sound should be familiar to 
him—’tis naught but the closing of the chapel gates as they creak on 
their rough sliding bars! But the inquisitor is changed, the slum- 
bers of other times will not return; although his invocations are fre- 
quent, and the lives of the saints and their vocations are studiously 
conned, But his conscience will not be stifled, his peace of mind has 
fled for ever, and the curses of Don Bernardo and Maria shadow out 
their terrors, and Benaleazar already distinguishes a fearful future, 
through a gloomy haze of restless visions! Still, he was ignorant of the 
withering curse of Antonio, whom he so dearly loved, and in whom he 
hoped to repose his entire confidence, expecting to receive some relief 
wnd solace in the sympathies of his beloved secretary, if all other 
methods of banishing these frightful apparitions from his mind should 
prove ineffectual. ILow futile such hopes! how fallacious such rea- 
soning! 

Antonio in his lene cell thus soliloquized: ‘ All are gone! their 
souls are fled! and thus early does the coward persecutcr start and 
turn pale; a chilly wemor causes him to shudder, even when sur- 
rounded by a train of acolytes; what must he endure when in soli- 
tude, and at the midnight hour when all is enwrapt in a profcund 
quict? He thinks not how closely I observe him. Seventy-two 
hours have passed, and he has not disrobed himself. Mle fears to 
reveal even to me what disturbs him, and locks the door which leads 
from my chaniber to his apartment, so that I may not enter unbidden 
or uncalled for, as iooanecle, but still forgetful, ceases to bar the en- 
trance to the gallery, by which am one being acquainted with the 
tapestried corner can thrust themselves suddenly into his presence. 
Oh, Torquemada! I could not thus note with complaccncy your 
pallid countenance and rejoice at your calamities, were it not for your 
inhuman treatment of the numerous victims sacrificed ostensibly 
because the Santo Oficio demands it, but rea!ly because your desire 
for innocent blood must be satiated.” 

"T'was near the hour of twelve; the night was tempestuous, the 


palace, and as the wind chased the storm clouds frem the ocean it 
hore on its wings the roar of surging billows and plaints of decidu- 
cus leaves, the moaning of the palm branches and the murmurs of 
the breeze through the bending tufts cf the tall and slender cocoas of 
the neighboring isle. This frightful tempest was not of long dura- 
tion, nor are they very uncommon in tropical America, where they 
are called Vormentas; but the Inquisitor-Gencral was pining under 
excessive delLility, his agitated nerves shattered, unalleviated by one 
moment’s calm, one tranquil hour, one short season of oblivion! 
La Tormenta was sti}l raging, and Benalcazar Torquemada closed 
the tome that was placed before him, unable to continue reading. 
fle had perused one page countless times, being unable to concen- 
trate his thoughts, having vainly tried to remember and meditate on 
the contents, his mind reverting to strange and ghastly spectres 
continually. 

His lamp burned dimly. 
ment, and looking through the latticed iron-work of his window, 
regarding intently for a short time the rushing waters as they dashed 
impetuously through the centre of the street, the clocks of the 
different monasteries now struck the midnight chime, and Torque- 


He walked with rapid strides his apart- | 


chambers) ; he was still dressed as if he had thrown himself exhausted 
on his pallet at a late hour, his lamp had but now ceased to burn, 
the smoke emitted from the oilless wick still ascended in wreaths 
towards the rafters, and an old parchment volume lay open on the 
table, near which was placed a chair in which he reclined to study. 
On awaking he beheld the Inquisitor-General, and started as if some 
venomous reptile had stung him, but closed his eyes again immedi- 
ately. ‘Start not, Antonio! ’tis one who loves thee, whose only 
solace thou art, and who now draws near to thee for that consolation 
which he vainly seeks elsewhere, or in books prescribed by our Holy 
Order for a disordered mind.” 

The sleeper, as if dréaming, articulated these words, ‘‘ Meet me 
in the rotunda under the dome of the Hemanee.” A slight pause, 
and again he spoke, “ 1’ll meet thee at noon under the dome of the 
Hemanee!” This was said in a whisper, or undertone, but suffi- 
ciently loud to reach the ear of him for whom it was intended, and 
who immediately addressed the sleeper as follows : 

‘So the phantom disturbed thy repose, Antonio, and exacted from 
thee a promise? What hast thou to fear, poor youth. At noon to- 
day I will accompany thee to the porter’s lodge at the entrance of the 
passage and there await thy return, when thou wilt reveal to me the 
import of this stratige conference and assignation! * * * Stillhe 
sleeps, but how disturbed his slumbers; I will retire and meditate 
upon the best way of acting under such peculiar circumstances. 
Some consolation it affords me to know that the nee visitant 
did not select the head of our order as the sole object of his.a SSCS ; 
besides, to me he spoke not, while to Antonio it appears he not only 
spoke but cited the hour of noon for a meeting, and in a sur- 
rounded by the dungeons of Hemanee, where his flesh should be rot- 
ting and falling from the sinews, while the bones of many condemned 
lie bleaching in the damp vaults or mildewing in their stony encase- 
ments.” 

“‘ Methinks I should not fear, and if he will permit me I am re- 
solved to accompany him; I will be his companion to the rotunda ; 
but should he prefer to meet the spectral visitant alone, I will return 
with the torchbearers to the lodge.” 

This was muttered in his own apartment, having withdrawn him- 
self from the cell of Antonio, emboldened by the revelations of his 
secretary and beloved confidant. 

Antonio was absent from the refectory that morning, and although 
his absence was remarked it was not commented on, many days 
having elapsed without his taking food, although in his seat at these 
meetings with the community, the general supposition, however. 
being that he was indisposed. Torquemada, on the contrary, noted 
his absence, and on leaving the refectorio hastened to his secretary’s 
cell, Antonio was not there, but soon entered, saluting his superior 
with downeast eyes. ‘The superior thus accosted him: 

‘Antonio, I also received a visit from the ghostly intruder that 
appeared to thee, but received no invitation. While watching o’er 
thee this merning, thou revealedst to me in thy waking slumbers that 
the spectre had invited thee at the hour of noon to meet him in the 


rotunda. If thou wilt, I will go with thee, and remain with thee 
during the interview. State at what hour you propose to leave the 
palace.” 


Antonio nodded assent to Torquemada’s proposition, and said— 
** At the hour of 11.” 

“1 will not fail to meet thee,” replied the Inquisitor-General, and 
then retired. ‘* Now to know the worst. ‘lo know if each night my 
slumbers are to be broken; if my fears and terrors are to be transient 
or net. ‘To know if the foul curses of the destined few are to rack 
my brain and drive me into a frenzy of despair.” 

The hour of departure had arrived, and all was ready at the lodge; 
the attendants and torchbearers were prepared, waiting only the 
arrival ofthe superior, Antonio paced to and fro within the entrance, 
evidently much excited, his death-like features exhibiting a more 
than usual pallor, while the nerves and muscles of the face twitched 
incessantly, 

“The hour approaches, and Torquemada still delays his coming. 
Can it be possible that he repents his decision, and my plans so nearly 
successful, and only to be frus——” 

* Aqui viene?” exclaimed the gatekeeper. 

The followers, 12 in number, were now engaged lighting the flam- 
beaux ; when forming into procession they marched forward, preceded 
by ‘Torquemada and Antonio. 

Slowly they tramped through the serpentine passages, illuminating 
each stony projection with their flaming torches, finally reaching 
the rotunda, of which we have had a glimpse when en route to inhume 
Don Joaquin; the light seen at the entrance of the last curve pene- 
trating through gratings in thé roof, above which was the circular 
hall, pierced with unglazed windows. 

Here, under the dome, we will leave them prostrate before a large 
crucifix, and return with the monks to the porter’s lodge, previous 
orders being given them to come back at the hour of 2 P.M., it being 
impossible for 'Torquemada and his companion te grope their way 
alone through the gloomy caverns, unaided by guides and torches. 

The two were now alone; the footsteps of the attendants, which 
had been faintly heard, as they resoundc d through the subterranean 
corridors until now, ceased altogether. 

* * * % * 4 - “ 

At the lodge they were in consternation, from the way in which a 
robust-looking friar (acting as porter) recited his experience in the 
level near the postern; how, on entering the subterranean gallery, 
he had heard wild shrieks, and seen strange forms chasing each 
other through the windings with a rushing noise; that terrified, he 
had bolted the massive door below, and left the lodge through fear, 
hastening to his cell to procure a rosary, which he fiad forgotten in 
his hurry. 

There was a general smile when he had finished his story, one 
remarking that the ghosts existed only in his imagination, and that 
the noises were made by the winds through the cavernous hollows. 
However, be it as it might, their duty as guides of the order obligated 
them to obey the commands of their superior 

Onward trudged the monastics with measured tread, their torches 
occasionally extinguished by the bats and vampires which flapped 
their wings in the bearers’ faces, attracted by the glare of light and 
also by the impetuosity of the breeze, driven through the dark wind- 
ings. They were as often relighted, but the sullen moanings of the 
wind inspired the recluses with an awe not unmixed with fear, 
although accustomed to conduct victims to their charnel-house 
amidst these labyrinthine excavations. Another turn, and the dis- 
tant recess called the dome was distinguished by the light which 
gleamed through the gratings above. Faintly at first, and then more 
plainly, could be distinguished the massive cross, projected from the 

ateral recess of the dome, illumined by the sun’s rays, whose fitful 
gleams shot through the many windows in the rotunda above, and 
penetrated the interstices formed by the iron crossbars. 

The monks now extinguished their torches, reserving two for the 
purpose of relighting the remainder on their return, and proceeded. 

“* Dios Eterno !” exclaimed one, regarding something on the ground 





mada resumed his seat at the table, and, covering his face with his 
mused, | 
Bewi dered with a cloud of appalling reminiscences, he could not 
rest, and while uneasily changing position a suppressed moan and a | 
slight rustling of the tapestry arrested his attention, anda figure robed | 
in black seated himself in the corner, close to where it aad ge | 
“This visit! O phantom! is what you led me to expect while in the 
flesh! but how untimely! Pity! ‘tis impessible to aore for ov ex- 
pect” (this he said looking askance). The figure bowed its head in 
token of assent. “O spectre! why thus as#ault me ? ‘and these are 
but the commencement of promised apparitions! Dios mio! my | 
brain :lready reels! Antonio!” he called and fell swooning to the | 
ground. ‘The figure disappeared behind the tapestry aud hastily un- | 


| robed in the adjoining cell, on the opposite side of ‘Torquemada’s | 


apartu:c..t, for it was Antonio who personated the ghost of Don | 
b. rnado, by these means ascertaining the correctness of his sur- | 
mises, and verifying his suspicions; that the imagination of the 
inquisitor was haunted by unevsrthly visions, and that his boasted 
calmness and peace of mind had for ever vanished; the dimness of 
the room, the general obscurity and ill-defined outline of the hang- 
ings, his own reticence, all conduced to prevent the identity of An- 
tenio from being recognized. He romembered the tone of anguish 
in which his name was called, and doubted not that if the Alba 
passed without his being summoned, at early morn the key would 
turn in the lock of the passage door, and the pale visage of Torque- 
mada present itself in his cell. 

"Twas late on the following day when Antonio awoke, his slumbers 
being heavy and breathing stertorous, his general appearance indi- 
cating troubled dreams. ‘lorquemada was near his bedside, watching 
him with apparent anxiety, as he had not appeared at matins, at 
which service the entire community were accustomed to assemble in 





a few paces in advance; “this skull! these bones! stained with 
blood, still fresh, still moist '”’ 

* Here are more !”’ ejaeulated another. 

“And I perceive,” rejoitied a third, “at no great distance, two 
dark forms, motionless, on the ground.” 

“ Bendito sea mi Dios! can it be?” and arush simultaneously 
toward the indicated masses revealed a horrible spectacle! Torque- 
mada, lying in a pool of blood, which still oozed from his mouth and 
nostrils, his eyeballs glaring and fixed, a shivering spasm of the 
muscles, a convulsive Siudder, a sudden contraction, followed by an 
extension of the limbs, and life was extinct! 

: Antonio lay near him, dead—a large poignard thrust through his 
heart: 
* o + * * * * * 

The Grand Inquisitor’s death remained a mystery to the inmates 
of the palace, the only record kept in the archives was “ that there 
existed a person named Benaleazar orquemada, Inquisitor-General 
of Carthagena, who was discovered weltering in his blood in the 
dungeons of Hemanee.” 


Tae folly of interfering betwixt man and wife is thus 
grammatically put: 
When man and wife at odds fall out, 
Let Syntax be your tutor, 
*T wixt masculine and feminine, 
What should one be but neuter! 


Tue following proclamation was lately announced by the 

native ay 2 Cape Genet, West ae eS A be cay ebery 
w or > w ° 
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ik WAK ON TI dilssi 


“ SULEIMAN, ‘THE KING OF KINGS. 


Wat Charlemagne and Arthur of the Round Table hay 
the nations of the West, Alexander the Great and Solomon—Iskande1 
and Suleiman—have been to those of the East. Centre 
ever-widening circles of legendary lore, romance, poetry, the few his- 
torical facts that were known of them were either entirely set aside, 
or so changed according to the fancy of the popular mind, that hardly 
anything real remained but their names; and as individuals are best 


becn to 


of wide and 


recognized and judged by their ideals, so nations endow their favorite 
heroes or demigods with what it most valued in their own age and 
clime. In the Lays of Ronceval, the Graal or the Round Table, we 
have the uncouth, wild, dark, but at the same time chivalrous, pious, 
emphatically romantic, and thoroughly naire character of the Middle 
Ages. Inthe poems that narrate to us the deeds of Iskander and 
Suleiman we have, with a great deal of glorious fighting and loving, 
and with the prevailing tendency to moralize and say wise and witty 
things, on the whole a refinement and a graceful, delicate tenderness, 
for which we look in vain in our own legends. At the same time the 
incidents are less cruel or childish, although more impossible; the 
monsters less fierce and hideous, but more unmeaning; the good 

pirits more airy, clever and womanly; and the stories generally 
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{rRevan yYOU AND ( BY COL BISSRLL’S ENGINEERS, AROUND ISLAND NO. 10 ‘To ¥ MADRII OM KA 
JAMES We. M'LAUGII BE PAGH Zl, 
i i uN i wh tines no point, while our | for the sake of beauty, grace, or auitability, but love because of espri/. 
anoare offen more | Witt, | herent, but all the more horrible It shows, moreover, how froin ti fow words im the Seriptures hb 
nightinares, mwed an entire sea of romance—of its own peculiar kind, 
King Suleiman reigns still supreme in our own days. We allt Suleiman, on whom be peace! Prophet and ising, like his fathea 
iber him in the “ Arabian Nights.” All that the HMastern mind | David, was the greatest ruler of the earth ever iwentioned in histor) 
po ed of gorzeous colors, of expert wisdom, of most flashing wit, | ili sthe dominion not only over all men and animals, but also 
of grace, of power, of splendor, it lavished upon the head of him who, | over the Diins and 1s He was possessed of the highest faculti 
the offspring of sinful passion, became the favorite of Allah. Innu- | that ever fell to the share of mortal, and before his signet trembled 
merable poets have adorned his name. In the Aramaic, Arabic, | everything below the earth and above it. The ea wind was hi 
Persian, Turkish tongues, the glories of his reign have been sung. | fayorite steed. We breakfasted at Cuds, that is Jerusalem; he dined 
The most extensive of all these epics in prose and verse is the “*Sulei- | at Istakar, that is Versepoli nd he supped at 'Tadmor, which is 
manameh,” originally consisting of three hundred and sixty volumes, | called Palmyra. Those wonders of architecture and sculpture which 
written under Bajazet 11. The Sultan selected cighty volumes and | in their ruins still strike the wanderer with awe, the Temple of Zion, 
had the others burnt ; out of these eighty, seventy have survived, but | the colonnades of Palmyra, the palaces of Istakar, are the works 


they are very rare, and are, when met with, not to be pur- 
chased, even in Constantinople, for less than about three thousand 
piastres. After this poem and several Arabic collections of legends, 


”’ the “Adschaib,” and the “ History 
sof hi 


principally the “ Chamis, 
Thabari,” we will now relate some incident 
how he came to know the Queen of Sheba, to love her, 
her. Notthat this legend is the best, but that it 
most striking manner, the moral of Hastern love: not 


life, and especially 
and to marry 
illustrates, in the 


love metecaa 
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planned by Solomon, the greatest architect, and executed by the 
venii, the 
over the morning s 


the Temple, under clouds of incense, through the thousand varied 


readiest und most quick-witted of workmen. Presiding 


acrifice in the midst of the gold-glittering walls of 

ounds of cyrabals, cythers, psalters and flutes, and the grand choirs 
of the Levitical singers, he received the words of wisdom, which were 
to vuide him for that day. He } h 


then imounted his throne—the like 
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of select Bjins, he rode, overshadowed by the wings of the greatest 
of birds, Simurg, to the metropolis of his kingdom, or, which is the 
same, of the whole earth—to Istakar. Here he sat in judgment over 
men and spirits, birds and quadrupeds. Here in his immense palace, 
which stood on seven hills, and was surrounded by a wall of white 
marble, many, many leagues in circumference, strange inscriptions, 
composed of golden arrows, run around doors and windows, and 
strange combats between men and monsters, and stranger figures of 
men with animal heads, and of animals with human heads, are 
engraven on the walls. All the work of demons—the latter repre- 
senting the constant struggle between good and evil, while the golden 
arrows, quickly flying, never returning, are sign and symbol of the 
mightiest weapon given to man—golden words. With what divine 
wisdom they are fraught the demons only know; who will ever read 
them ?” 

fIt is, be it well understood, cuneiform writing, and the Assyrian 
sculptures, to which the legend refers.] 

“To the right of the King’s throne stood 12,000 golden seats for the 
prophets, patriarchs and saints; 12,000 stood to his left for kings, 
princes and sages. The divan or council ended, the dinner was 
spread in the courts and on the terraces of the palace. For the im- 
mense multitudes of men and beasts immense meals had to be pro- 
vided, and the vaults and caves, which still stretch endless around the 
ruins, were used as pots and kettles. All feasted sumptuously, as 
befitted the riches and the state of such a King; but he drank water 
and ate dry barley bread. ‘Let,’ he said, ‘ Djins and birds, and men 
and beasts, eat and drink as they like; he who would rule over them 
must first rule over himself, and want little.’ 

“ After dinner he had done ‘with reigning. Quickly he mounted 
his steed, and quickly he rode to Tadmor, to his harem, and no one 
went with him. 

“Suleiman had a thousand wives, but a thousand and one were 
decreed for him. And he loved this one more than all the thousand 
together. Her name was Balkis, Queen of Sheba. 

“* But how did Allah bring it to pass that he should know her, who 
was born of a Peri, and lived so very, very far away from him ? 

“Where man is to die, thither his feet will carry him; and thirty 
days before the birth of a human being they proclaim in heaven : ‘ So- 
and-so will marry So-and-so. Allah is great!’ 

“‘ Thus it came to pass that Suleiman went one day on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, to pray at the shrine of the Prophet—on whom be peace. 
[Mahommed; some fifteen years before his birth.] The way went 
straight from Syria through the desert, and the wind blew very hot. 
Far and near no water was to be seen, and the whole host of courtiers, 
soldiers, counsellors, birds and beasts, even the King himself, began 
to feel thirsty. Whenever water was wanted, Hoodhood (the hoopo) 
had to procure it. With his eyes he pierced the deepest rocks, and 
he espied it ever so far in the distance. But where was Hoodhood 
now? The winds were summoned to find him. They returned with- 
out having met him. The eagles were sent out in all directions. In 
vain. His was another function besides finding water. He had to 
overspread a certain peculiar corner, over the immense carpet on 
which stood the throne, with his tiny wings; and while Solomon had 
dismounted to pray he had absented himself. 

“*He shall pay me for this,’ said Solomon, ‘I will make him 
blind, and deaf, and dumb, and chain him to the wheels of the hottest 
wind of the desert. Surely he must be seeing sights, hearing tales 
and gossiping. Unless he brings accounts which are more wonderful 
than any I ever heard before, and are, moreover, true, I verily will 
punish him.’ 

“ Again he sent the eagles out, but told them this time to soar so 
high that the earth should seem to them like an inverted black and 
blue bowl. One of the eagles, which had soared highest with his eyes 
shut, opened them suddenly, and directing all their power south, he 
espied the truant merrily floating in the blue waves of the air, and 
leisurely wending his way back. 

“The eagle plunged down ready to seize it with its sharp talons, 
but the little bird adjured him to forbear by the name of Suleiman. 

“*«Miscreant! and thou darest name him? Well may thy mother 
weep for thee. Thine eyes will never see her aguin, but hers will see 
thee, and weep that she has borne thee.’ 

“** Lead me to the King, and we shall bee.’ 

“The eagle led him to the King, who was sitting on his throne of 
justice. Full of anger and wrath, he drew the sinner violently to- 
wards him. 

“** Where hast thou been, thou father of lies ?” 

“The hoopo trembled in every limb, and hung dowa his plumage. 

“Suleiman grasped him still tighter, and would have choked him 
in his fierceness, but suddenly the hoopo cried with a loud voice: 
‘In the name of Allah, the All-merciful, the Gracious! remember, 
O Prophet! remember, O King! remember, O Mortal! remember 
the day of judgment! Thou wilt have to give an account of thy 
deeds. Wouldst thou slay me without hearing me ?’ 

‘Suleiman released his hold at once. ‘ But where hast thou been 
without my permission ?’ 

“«*O King of all Kings! I have espied a country which is not un- 
der thy sway—a country that is a diadem on the brow of the universe. 
* And I have espied a woman who is as the white pearl in the midst 
of that diadem, and she is the Queen of that country.’ 

“«« Where ?” 

‘** Saba is the name of that country. It is ever so wide from here 
to the south, and Balkis is the name of the Queen; and she is more 
beautiful than any Peri, and wiser than all beings, except thee, O 
King ef Kings!’ 

“Suleiman listened with wrapt attention; then said, ‘Ah! this 
sounds very strange. And who has told thee all this ?” 

*** A hoopo from those regions, whom I met during a short ex- 
cursion. In the course of our conversation I mentioned thee and 
thy world-wide dominions. He was surprised never to have heard 
thy name before at his home. He therefore entreated me to accom- 
pany him thither, and convince myself that it would be worth thy 
while to bring the land of Saba under thy sway. 

“«¢On our way he related to me the whole story of that fair country 
up to this day, and the history of its Queen, whose power is so great 
hat she requires 12,000 captains to command it.’ 

“Suleiman now asked the hoopo, in a very mild voice, to tell him 
all he had seen and heard. 

“ «Know, then, O King of Kings!’ the hoopo continued, ‘ Saba is 
the capital of an extensive country in the south of Arabia, and was 
founded by King Saba. His name (one who takes captive) was given 
to him because of his great conquests. Saba is the greatest and 
most superb city built by the hands of men; but at the same time, it 
is so strongly fortified, that the united armics of the whole world 
could not take it. What especially distinguishes this city of marble 
palaces are the magnificent gardens in the midst of which it stands, 
The land of Saba is the most fertile and the richest of the whole 
world, except #he land of Juda. Its air isso pure and balmy, its 
sky so blue and transparent, its water so sweet and cold, that the 
inhabitants live to the age of patriarchs.’ 

“* But Balkis, the Queen ?’ 

“* Balkis, the Queen, is the daughter of the late King, and of a 
Peri. One day, as he was hunting in the forest, he saw two serpents, 
a black and a ite, fighting fiercely. He cleft the head of the black 
in twain, took the white one on his saddle, and brought it home with 
him. 

«The next morning, as he entered the room where he had left it 
on the ground, a beautiful heavenly figure stood before him. She at 
once informed him that she was the white serpent which he had saved 





from the hands of a demon in the form of the black serpent. ‘ What 
can I do for thee ?” she asked him. ‘‘ Wilt thou have treasures ?” 
“T have enough,” the King replied. ‘‘Shall I confide to thee the 
secrets of the healing art?” ‘‘I have more doctors than I want,” 
the King again replied. ‘‘ Well—thou wilt not refuse my third offer. 
Ihave a sister, who is the most beautiful of Peris ; wouldst thou marry 
her? But thou must promise one thing, namely, never to ask for a 
reason, whatever she may do—clse she disappears instantly.” The 
King promised, :ud soon «fterwa.ds he wedicd the most beautifu! of 
Peris. She was so beautiiul that the King forgot | .. kingdoin and 
everything else, and remained constantly with her. After a time she 
bore him a boy, pure and clear asa pearl. Soon after his birth a fire 
glared up before the door. The Queen wrapped her babe in a silken 
dress, and threw it into the fire, which at once dis»ppeared with it. 
The King wept, and tore out his beard, '!):t never asked a question. 
She then bore him a girl, who darkened sun and moon with her 
beauty. The mother wrapped it in a si!ken dress, and a black bear 
appeared, into whose jaws she threw the child. The King went 
nearly mad for grief, but he said nothing, miudful of his promise. 

*** After a short time a fearful foe threatened to invade the country. 
The King ordered immense provisions of bread and water to be got 
ready, for he wanted to meet the enemy in his own land, and the 
army had to cross the desert. On the point of their starting, the 
Queen appeared with a long knife, and cut open all the water bags, 
and scattered all the provisians. ‘That is too much,” cried the 
King. ‘I see now there is no marrying a Peri. My children she 
has destroyed; now she is going to destroy my whole country. Why 
hast thou done all this ?” 

“** As soon as he had asked the question the Peri began to weep 
bitterly. ‘Now I must leave thee, poorest of poor—dearest of dear 
Kings! Know, then, the boy could not have lived longer than a day 
on the earth; he was not human enough. ‘he girl 1s alive, and in 
the hands of a nurse, who sacrifices her own life for her least whims, 
and who appeared as a black bear; and last of all, the vizier is sold 
to the enemy, and has poisoned to-day all thy provisions. Here is 
thy daughter; take care of her. I am lost to thee for ever!” And 
she vanished. 

“** Her daughter is Balkis, Queen of Saba, famous through her 
beauty—more famous through her wisdom.’ 

“When the hoopo had finished his tale, everybody was silent. 
Solomon suddenly looked up into his face, and looked for a long 
time. 

“*Find me a well.’ 

“The hoopo pointed out a well just under their feet. Solomon 
performed the necessary ablutions, then he prayed, and wrote the 
following letter : 

*“¢From Solomon, the King, the believer, to Balkis, the Queen, 
the unbeliever. Turn thyself to Allah, and I will protect thee; re- 
main a worshipper of the Sun, and I will destroy thee.’ 

“ He sealed this letter with musk, put his signet upon it, and gave 
it to Hoodhood. 

‘* Hoodhood darted away like an arrow. After a long, long journey 
he arrived at Saba, and flying through an open window into the 
palace, he saw Balkis reclining on her state bed of gold and ivory, 
which was 70 yards in circumference. She was surrounded by an 
innumerable host of ladies-in-waiting, all beautiful as the stars—she 
herself fairer than sun and moon. 

“‘The hoopo hovered over her for a little while. At last he dropped 
the letter through a fold in her white dress right into her bosom. 

«The Queen started—the ladies shrieked. 

“«* What is this?’ cried Balkis. ‘ Verily he must be a great mas- 
ter who has such clever servants.’ 

‘But when she took the letter out and saw the seal, she shook 
with emotion; when she opened it and read its contents, her cheeks 
grew like lilies. 

“ ¢ Let the council of state be called forthwith,’ she cried. 

“The council was assembled, and she read the letter. 

** Rely, O Queen, on our courage and devotion,’ they all said with 
one voice. ‘Act according to thy wisdom. We will obey.’ 

“And so the Queen resolved, in order to save her country from 
the miseries of war, to try that unknown king with presents and 
soothing words, and to send the wisest men of her realms to his 
palace, in order that they might learn what were his power and his 
wisdom. 

“She had 1,000 carpets prepared. They were all wrought in gold 
and jewels. ‘Then a crown, the smallest pearl of which was sufficient 
to light a.whole city inthe darkest night. Then 1,000 white camels 
where saddled with saddles of gold, and laden with musk, amber 
and precious ointments. And she also sent 500 girls and 500 boys, 
all looking alike, and all dressed alike. To all this she added a 
closed casket, containing an unperforated pearl, besides a diamond 
intricately pierced, and a goblet of crystal. 

** And she wrote a letter in these words; 

“«* As a true prophet, thou wilt no doubt be able to distinguish the 
youths from the maidens, to divine the contents of the closed casket, 
to thread the diamond, and to fill the goblet with water that has 
neither dropped from the clouds nor gushed forth from the earth.” 

‘* Before she dismissed her ambassadors, she told them not to be 
cast down, if Suliman would treat them harshly. ‘For,’ she said, 
‘ pride and harshness aye human weaknesses; but be very careful if 
he receive you with kindness and condescension, for then know that 
you have to deal with a prophet.’ 

“The hoopo had remained unperceived all this while in the cham- 
bers of the palace, and had followed every movement and heard 
every word. 

“*He darted back to Suleiman, and told him faithfully all that 
had passed at Saba. 

“The King commanded the genii forthwith to produce a carpet 
of the rarest jewels, of the space of nine parasangs, and to spread it 
out at the foot of his throne. Eastward, where the carpet ceased, he 
caused a lofty golden wall to be erected; to the westward, one of sil- 
ver. On both sides he ranged the rarest animals, and all kinds of 
genii and demons. 

“The ambassadors arrived; but long before they approached the 
King they had thrown away their 1,000 carpets in dismay, beholding 
the one before them, which seemed to have no beginning or end, 
and whose every inch was costlier than a thousand times a thousand 
of those they had brought with themselves. 

“As they drew nearer, and beheld the creatures right and left, 
and Suleiman in all his mighty splendor on his throne, their hearis 
failed within them, and th¢y fell down upon their faces. 

“The King descended from his throne, and raised them up with 
kindness and graciousness, and with smiling lips. 

“They produced the letter of their Queen. 

“ «7 know its contents,’ said Suleiman. ‘I also know what is in 
the casket; I shall perforate the pearl and thread the diamond. But 
first let me fill that crystal goblet with water that has neither fallen 
from the sky nor gushed from the earth.’ 

“ And he called to his principal viziers—‘ Break the chains of all 
my pri 6 of wat, pay all the debts of those that are imprisoned 
for debt, and aét free those that are condemned to death this day in 
all my domibions. Delay not!’ 

“* And to one of the swiftest Djins he said—‘ Take this goblet and 
fill it with the tears of the wives and children and mothers, to whom 
all that is dear to them has been given back this hour.’ 

“ And the goblet would not hold all the water that had neither 
flown from the sky nor gushed from the earth. 

“Ther he ordered a thousand silver bowls and basins to be brought, 
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and he bade the youths and virgins to wash. The youths immedi- 
ately put the hands into which they had poured the water to their 
faces, the virgins first emptied it into the other hand, and then 
washed their faces with both, for that was the custom inthe harems. 
So this proof of his wisdom was given. The pearl he had perforated 
with the aid of a stone formerly in use in the building of the Tem- 
ple, which had the pecwtiarity of cutting the hardest substance like 
unto soft wax. But the threading of the diamond remained to be 
done, and that perplexed the King sorely; for there was every pos- 
psible curve in the opening, and no thread would go in. 

“And Suleiman prayed—and suddenly a little worm presented 
itself and crept through the jewel, and lo! it left a silken thread 
behind. 

“Suleiman, thus suddenly relieved from this most difficult task, 
bade the worm ask zuy favor it liked, and it asked for a fine fruit 
tree as a dwel'ing. Suleiman gave it the mulberry tree, which its 
descendants inhabit to this day. 

‘Tren Suleiman said to the ambassadors, ‘ You have seen that I 
have done all your Queen’s tasks by the aid of Allah. You have 
also seen my power and my wealth. Go back, take your presents 
with you, and tell your Queen cither to accept the right faith or 
prepare for war. Verily, if I invade her country, I shall drag her 
here a captive. For my armies are not like other armies of flesh 
and blood.’ 

‘When the ambassadors returned and told all that had happened, 
Queen Balkis said, ‘I see I must go myself; you did not know how 
to speak to him, and how to behave before him.’ But in her heart 
she felt drawn to him who was so mighty and so wise. 

«She settled the affairs of her empire, took but few of her attend- 
ants with her, and travelled through the desert until she came to 
the King’s palace. When he beheld her from afar, he nearly 
swooned, so overpowered was he by her beauty and the light of her 
mind, that shed radiance all around her. But she had to undergo a 
final examination before she was found worthy to become a believer 
and his wife. The demons being afraid lest from Suleiman and the 
daughter of a Peri a still mightier being might be born, told Sulei- 
man that her feet were cloven and covered with black hair. 

“Tie therefore caused her to be conducted through a hall, the 
floor of which was crystal. Underneath flowed water tenanted by 
every variety of fish. Balkis had never seen a crystal floor before ; 
she, therefore, thinking she had to wade through, raised her gar- 
ment slightly, and disclosed to the eyes of the King the finest shaped 
foot and ankle, white as lilies. 

“So the King cricd out, ‘Come hither, thou chosen one, confess 
thy faith in one God, and abjure the worship of the sun.’ 

“This she did; and so they were married, and he reinstated her 
as Queen of Saba, and he loved her more than all his thousand wives 
together.” 

In the reign of the Caliph Walid, a certain wall of Tadmor fell in 
from age, and a stone coffin came to light, 60 cubits long, 40 cubits 
wide, and it had the following inscription : 

‘Here is the grave of the pious Balkis, Queen of Saba, consort of 
the Prophet Suleiman, son of David. She was converted to the true 
faith in the 13th year of his reign, married him in the 14th, and she 
died on Monday, the second day of Rabi-Awwal, in the 23d year of 
his reign.” 

When the lid of the coffin was opened, such a light streamed out 
that the workmen were nearly blinded. After invuking the name of 
Allah, they looke: into the coffin, and beheld the fairest, most bloom- 
ing beauty they had ever secn. It was Balkis, ever fair, ever bloom- 
ing, like a lily. 

The pious Walid had the place covered at once with white stone, 
so that it should never again be desecrated; and so well has he hid- 
den it, that no one has found it up to this day. 

But Suleiman could not live after his own beloved Queen. He 
got tired of his palaces, his riches, his Djins and his wives. And 
he said, ‘“‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” One day, as he was 
again sitting and mourning over her tomb, he invoked the Angel of 
Death. He appeared instantly, but in so hideous a form that he was 
afraid of him. He had six faces, turned to the four regions, and 
one upwards and one downwards, so that nobody could escape his 
eye. 

Suleiman, remembering the promise God had given him, that the 
Temple should be finished even after his death, asked the Angel to 
follow him. He led him into a hall made of crystal. There he leaned 
on his staff, and in that position, asked him to take his soul away. 
The Angel of Death obeyed; and the Djins and demons, the coun- 
sellors and captains, passing the hall, saw the King leaning on his 
staff as in deep contemplation, and dared not interrupt him. So 
everything went on as in his lifetime, until the last stroke of the 
Temple was struck. Just twelvemonths had passed since his death, 
and no one knew of it, except a little worm, which had been gnaw- 
ing through the staff for all these twelvemonths. And suddenly the 
staff broke, and Suleiman fell to the ground. 

Angels came and carried him away, together with his signet ring. 
The demons are loose since that time, and there is no hand to stay 
their evil doings. But Suleiman, with whom be peace, rests in a 
cave near the tomb of Queen Balkis, and angels guard them till the 
day of resurrection. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A WasilINGTON correspondent gives the following account 
of the process of embalming adopted there: ‘‘ The body is placed on an 
inclined platform, the mouth, ears, nose, &c., are stopped with cotton; 
if wounded, cotton is put in the wound, and a plaster is put on; an in- 
cision is made in the wrist, the attachment is made from an air pump 
and fluid is injected into the arteries. ‘The wound is then sewed up and 
the body is hoisted up todry. To save the eyes from sinking in, wax 
is put under the eyelids. The hair I found to come out very easy, but 
after the embalming it could not be removed. The bodies take on an 
average about seven quarts. There were some eight bodies on hand; 
some had been there 40 days. The operators say in four months the 
body will become solidified like marble, but no chance has yet been had 
to prove it. Col. Baker’s body, on arriving at San Francisco, was in an 
advanced state of decomposition. Dr. Holmes, late o' Williamsburg, 
Long Island, is the oldest in the business here, and I am informed he 
has made $30,000, 

Messrs. Brown & Alexander are trying to get a bill through Congress 
for the exclusive right to embalm bodies, and to have Congress author- 
ize a corps of embalmers for each division. The charges are $50 for an 
officer, and $25 for a private, and I must say the bodies look as life-like 
as if they were asleep.” 


THE POWER OF GRACE. 


Oh, what a face was hers to brighten light, 
And give back sunshine with an added glow, 
To wile each moment with a fresh delight, 
And part of memory’s best contentment grow! 
Oh. how her voice, as with an inmate’s right, 
Into the strangest heart would welcome go, 
And make it sweet, and ready to become 
Of white and gracious thoughts the chosen home! 


ALLIGATORS TO BE TURNED TO ACCOUNT.—A recent author 
says the time is not far distant when alligators will be called upon to 
diners their obligations to society, and that the business of catching 
them l afford another chance for profitable industry. Oil of a very 
fine quality can be obtained from alligators, and it is considered most 
valuible for scalds, burns and rheumatism. Excellent saddles and 
beautifal boots and shoes have been made out of their tanned skins. 
Their hard, white and polished teeth may be used for a variety of pur- 
pocees while under the fore fins there is an odoriferous substance resem- 

ling musk, which, it is supposed, can be employed as a substitute for 
that expensive article. 


THE saying that “there is more pleasure in giving than 
receiving” is supposed to apply to kicks, medicine and advice, 
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GREAT NATIONAL WORK! 


Now Publishing, in Numbers, the most Important, Interesting and Authentic Work ever issued in America. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 






PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR OF 1861-2. 





Twenty Numbers have already been published, containing SIX HUNDRED original Engravings, Portraits and Maps illustrative of the 


War. These Engravings alone have cost upwards of $30,000! 


The printed text equals 6,000 octavo pages, and contains full accounts 


of all Battles and other important events of the War, Descriptive and Documentary, besides Biographical Sketches, Scenes and Incidents, 





and a complete Chronological Record 


a full and careful Epitome of the War, from the Attack on Fort Sumter to the present time. 


Edited by Hon. EH. G. SQUIBR, formerly Minister of the United States in Central America. 








This work is of large folio size, admitting of the Mammoth Engravings, such as the Capture of Fort Sumter, Battle of Bull Run, 
Bombardment of Port Royal, Capture of Fort Donelson, Battle of Newberne, Battle of Pittsburg Landing, and the Taking of Fort 
Pulaski, all of which are unequalled as works of art, and as faithful representations of these great events. 

In a word, there is not an event of importance connected with the present war which does not find in this work a complete Pic- 


torial and Letterpress Illustration. 


Its value and superiority over every similar work has been,recognized by the American Press with singular unanimity. 


SYNOPSIS OF ILLUSTRATIONS: 


No. 1 
Has a Mammoth Illustration of the Bombardment of Fort 
Sumter, with 23 other Illustrations of great interest. 
No. 2. 
Destruction of the Norfolk Navy Yard, Firing on the United 
States Troops in Baltimore, and 30 other Illustrations. 
No. 3 
Has a splendid Illustration of the Rebel Defences of 
Harper’s Ferry, and 25 Illustrations. 
No. 4 
Contains a large Illustration of Cairo, and 36 other Illus- 
trations. 
No. 5 
Contains large Pictures of the Battles of Romney and Big 
Bethel, with 32 other Illustrations. 
No. 6 
Has tine Pictures of the Batties of Rich Mountain, Carrick’s 
Ford and the Naval Engagement off Mathias Point, with 26 
other Illustrations of important events. 
No. 7 
Contains a large Illustration of the memovrable Battle of 








Bull Run, with 27 other Illustrations. 


THE numérous Maps issued in this beautiful Work are the 
completest ever published, among which are the following : 


1. Large colored Map of the Southern, Western, Border 
and Middle States, with the Battles marked, and the positions 
of the National and Rebel Troops defined. 

2. The Seat of War in Eastern Virginia. 

. Official Map of the Battle of Bull Run. 
. Washington, and its surroundings. 

- Manassas Junction, and its approaches. 
- Seat of War in Missouri. 
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No. 8 
Has a Mammoth Picture of the great Battle at Wilson’s 
Creek, with 32 other important Illustrations. 


No. 9 
Has a large Illustration of the Bombardment of Forts 
Hatteras and Clarke, with 32 other Engravings. 
No. 10 


Contains an immense Engraving of the Grand Review at 
Washington, the Naval Battle between the Yorktown and 
United States Gunboats, with 32 other Illustrations. 


No. 11 
Contains a fine Picture of the Landing of the National 
Forces in Kentucky, with 26 other Illustrations of great 
interest. 
No. 12 
Contains a large Picture of the Battle of Chicamacomico, 
and 27 other Illustrations. 
No. 13 


Has large Illustrations of the Battles of Springfield and 
Belmont, besides 29 other Illustrations. 








LIST OF MAPS: 


7. Atlantic Coast, from Fortress Monroe to Fort Macon. 
8. Plan of Hatteras Island. 

9. Junction of the Ohio and Mississippi. 

10. Pamlico Sound. 

11. Grand Map of the Potomac. 

12. Map of Ball’s Bluff. 

13. Southern Atlantic Coast. 

14. Hilton Head Island, and its adjacencies. 

15. Savavnah River. 

16. The States of Virginia, Maryland and Delaware. 
17. Western Missouri. 








No. 14 
Has a large Picture of the Bombardment of Port Royal, 
with 25 other Illustrations. 
No. 15 
Contains a large Picture of the Stone Blockade off 
Savannah, with 22 other Illustrations. 
No. 16 
Has a large Picture of the Battle of Munfordsville, with 
27 other Illustrations. 
No. 17 
Contains a large Picture of the Battle of Port Royal 
Landing, besides 30 other Illustrations. 


No. 18 
Contains large Pictures of the Battle of Logan’s Cross 
Roads and the Capture of Fort Henry, with 24 other Illus- 
trations. 
No. 19 
Contains a Mammoth Picture of the Storming of Fort 
Donelson, also of the Battle of Roanoke, with 25 other 
Illustrations. 
No. 20. 
A Superb Picture of the Battle of Pea Ridge, and nearly 
30 other Magnificent Illustrations. 


18. West Indies. 

19. Southern Coast, from Pensacola to New Orleans. 

20. Columbus, and its Fortifications. 

21. Western Kentucky. 

22. Roanoke Island. 

23. Mill Spring. 

24. Fort Henry. 

25. Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

26. Albemarle Sound and North Carolina; besides diagrams 
of every important battle and fort. 


Opinions of the Press: 


“It is a complete pictorial, descriptive, documentary and statistical History of the War, in a compact form for present use and future reference, edited by a gentleman whose name 
is a sufficient guarantee for its being all that a work of such importance demands.”—New York Herald. 

“‘ At once entertaining to the home circle and useful to the historian and the soldier." —New York Daily World. 

‘Got up on a magnificent scale, and not only one of the best but cheapest publications ever issued.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 

‘Something of deepest interest to every patriot.”— Piqua (Ohio) Register. 

*““A grand production, a historical work, the interest in which will go on increasing as time advances.”—Boston Evening Express. 

‘One of the institutions of the times. Nothing equals it among all the publications of the day.”—Dundee (N. Y.) Record. 

** A vast depository of facts, of the utmost present utility, and furnishing invaluable materials for history, with copious engravings of battle scenes, large and accurate maps of 
important strategic points, portraits of leading military and naval commanders, etc., forming a most attractive gallery of art.”—New York Daily Tribune. 

“A work which is now, and must always be, of incalculable value.”—Mt. Clemens (Mich.) Standard. 

‘‘ All who subscribe for this splendid historical work will possess a full and complete account of every transaction connected with the stirring scenes now being enacted.”—London 


(C. W.) Star. 


‘* No one can fail to become fascinated with this work, which fully explains much that would otherwise be unintelligible.”—Republic, Valparaiso, Ind. 
“Invaluable to all who wish to keep themselves thoroughly posted regarding the important events taking place in our land.”—Fort Dodge Republican, Iowa. 
‘* A most attractive work, and cheap and valuable record of passing events.”— Boston Daily Courier. 
‘“* More than 20 Special Artists are employed, North and South, in sketching for this great work, on whose ability and faithfulness the public can rely.” —~ Holliwell ( Maine) Gazette. 
“A superb work, compact, reliable and complete.”— Mannitowoc ( Wis.) Tribune. 

‘A splendid pictorial and historical work of permanent value.”— Watkins’s (N. Y.) Republican. 

“Full of devotion to tae Republic, and full of graphic sketches and descriptions.” — Pennsylvania Record. 
‘‘A most beautiful and comprehensive record of this most memorable epoch of American history.”—Anthracite Journal. 


This splendid work is published in Semi-Monthly Numbers, making a superb annual Volume of 26 Numbers, of 416 folio pages, 


equal to Ten Octavo Volumes of 800 pages each. 


Each Number is contained in an elegant Tinted Cover. 


Price 25 cents a Number. 


ia The Trade supplied by ROSS & TOUSEY, News Agents, 121 Nagsau Street, New York. 





The Numbers for the first year (26) will be sent to Subscribers for $6. 


The last Number will contain a beautiful Title Page and complete Index. 


Address 


FRANK LESLIE, 


19 City Hall Square, New York. 
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YS TLLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


SINBAD LINCOLN AND THE OLD MAN OF THE SEA. 





+ Rosenheimer, Corn Doctor, No. 10! 
Pe. a 8t.—Dr. R. operates ou hard and soft Corns, 
Club Nails, Bunions, WNinils penetrating Flesh, &. The 
Doctor has the privilege to refer to Hon, J. J. Crit- 
tenden, Free ssor Liebig, Columbia College; Robert 
Murray, U. 8. Marshal; D. Delavan, City Inspector; 
Col. ¥ cLeod Murphy, , and hosts of others. 40-41 


$3 50 for Gentlomen’s Balmorals, for 
Spring and Summer wear, of Calf, Morocco, Patent or 
nameled Leather, ready made or made to order. 
Napoleon Boots for — Fishing and other pur- 

poses, $8. Best Patent Leather Boots, $7. Fine 
Jress Calf, 86, and all other work at ‘equally low 
Pet at IUNT’S, 430 and 829 Broadway. 








Violin Miusic-A New Collection.— 
Hundred Beautiful Melodies for the Violin, selected 
from all the best Operas. Price 50 cts. Sent by mail 
on receipt of the price, Published by OLIVER DI'- 
SON & CO., 277 Washington St., Boston. M00 


Something New. 
fit ie 4 greatest labor and money-saving 





invention we have ever scen. The 
aes. most useful and most needed—Dr. Brown’s 


alm PATENT BABY-TENDER. It is health, hap- 






FE f s piness and safety forinufants. Itc omplete y 

~ ==" emancipates mothers from that hardest of 
all work, tending babies. Call and see it. Send for 
Circular; 


a dozen Engravings, Prices, &. J. 8. 
BROW N, 546 Broadway, N. Y. 3° 





FURNITURE ! 


FURNITURE !! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & 


re n VI OD 
PA Z Li hr, 


(Formenty H. P. Decraar,) 


NO. 87 BOWERY, 


This establishment is six storeys in height, aud extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Clirystie Sircet 


NEW YORE. 


making 


itone of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States, 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for 


eiste.in part, of 


Time or Cash, Their stock con 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 
Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; 


HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES 


large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


JENNY LIND AND EXTENSION POST BEDSTEADS 


Five feet wide, especially for the Southern Trade. 
aa Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented, 





To Consumptives. 

| es restored to health 

in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AVY FECTION, and that dread disease, CONSUMPTION, is 
anxious tu ake known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchiiis, Ge. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afllicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing. Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N.Y. 


Thermometers, 30 Cents each—War- 
RANTED CORRECT; beautifully decorated. Send 30 
one-cent stamps, O, SPOTSWOOD, 129 Spring St., 
New York, 340 


¢ Advertiser, having been 


327-370 


AGENTS 
Will find profitable employment in every City, Town 
and Camp, by engaging in the sale of 
Beadle’s Dime Biographical Library No. 12. 
THE LIFE OF 


Major-General 
GEO. B. McCLELLAN, 


Comprising his Services in Mexico; 
on the Red River and Northern 
Oregon Exploring Expeditions; Army Commission 
to Europe, together with a complete History of the 
Campaign in Western Virginia. 100 Pages complete. 
Price 10 Cents. 

For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Address 
3400 BEADLE & CO., Publishers, New York, 
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The Best Souvenir of the war! 


On May 1, 1862, will appear a New Monthly Serial, 
entitled 


BALLADS OF THE WAR. 
A series of 
PICTORIAL LYRICS 
From the well-known pen of 





MR. A. J. H. DUGANNE, 


| Magnificently illustrated from Original Drawings, by 
the best Artists, and beautifully printe d on hot-pressed 
yaper. 
| ' K Part will appear every month, including, among 
| other events, the 
FALL Or SUMTER, BALV’s BLUFF, 
| Port Roya, il 
Fort DONELSON, 


DEATH OF LYON, 
DEATH OF ELLSWORTH, 
NEWBERNE, PITTSBURG LANDING a 
ROANOKE, HAMPTON ROADs, 

| Pea RIDGE, &e., &e. 

| The whole forming an 


ILLUSTRATED POETICAL SOUVENIR, 


' of every event, in the present most important strug- 
gle in the history of this great Nation. 
*'Ppart I., entitled, THE MARCH TO THE CAPI- 
TOL (of "the ith Re giment of Massachusetts), will 
| appear as above, 
Single Parts (Monthly, free by post), : 5 ets. 


One Year (12 Monthly parts), $3 
Liberal terms to the Trade, Clubs and Canvassers, 


| Apply to JOHN ROBINS, 
|} P.O. Box, 3,940. 37 Park Row, N. Y. 
| 340 





CRAVING FOR TOBACCO CURED. 
Send 36 one-cent stamps to O. SPOTSWOOD, 129 
Spring St., New York. 440 


“| W EDDING CARDS. 
" Those Celobrat. A Engraved 
oe C: ds sold « b ER 
} DELL, oO » Brow & uy, N. ¥. 
= —— een | ‘i specimens by ‘Mail, send 2 stampa, 


1 wate 4 % 
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Best Chance for Agents !—Send stamp to 
Box 79, Arkport, N. Y. 340 


Do You Want to Know 
where Newberne is 2 
Buy Frank Leslie’s War Maps. 


If you — My know where Yorktown is, 
vY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 


If you w: ~ * — where Pittsburg Landing is, 
UY FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS 
If you want to know where C Jorinth is, 
BUY FRANK LESLI“W’S WAR MAPS, 


If you want to know where Huntsville is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS, 


If you want to know where Inka is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 





If you want to know where Fredericksburg is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 


If you want to know where Falmouth is 
BUY FRANK LESLIE ‘S$ WAR MAPS. 


If you waut to know w he re Newimarke 

BUY FRANK LESLIE'S W {R MAPS. 
If you want to know whe re Winchester is, 

BUY FRANK LESLIE’S W AR MAPS 


If you want to know whe re re Inland No, 10 is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS, 


If you wn ke know where i ernandina is, 
jY FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 





If you waut to know where Pea Ridge is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAP. 


If you want J know where Beaufort is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS, 





If you want to know where Fort Donelson is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR’ MAPS. 


If you wm Ms know where Fort Henry is, 
UY FRANK LESLIE’S W ARIM APS. 





If you want to know where Mill Sprin 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S VAR MAPS, 


If you = = know where Clarkesville is, 
UY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 


If you want to know where Bowling Green is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 


If you want to know where Nashville is 
BUY FRANK LESLIE'S Ww Al MAPS. 





If you — Ls know where Memphis is, 
UY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 
If you w om Ly know where Columbus 
UY FRANK LESLIE'S Ww AR MAPS. 
ant to know where R Roanoke Island is, 


sSUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAK MAP’! 


If you w 


If you want to know where Ship Island ig, 
s3UY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAI’ 





If you want to know where Savannah: is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAI‘. 


If you want to know where most of the places a: 

made famous during the Rebellion, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MA! 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MA’ 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAP 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAP 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAP 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAP 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAP 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAP 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAP 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAI 


ALL ON ONE SHEET FOR SIX CENTS. 
ALL ON ONE SHEET FOR SIX CENTS. 
ALL ON ONE SHEET FOR SIX CENTS. 
ALL ON ONE SHEET FOR SIX CENTS, 
ALL ON ONE SHEET FOR SIX CENTS, 


FRANK LESLIE'S WAR ‘MAPS. 

A large sheet, containing a series of sixteen gence: 
and special Maps, including one of the entire Bor 
and Southern States, with the positions of the > 
tional and Rebel Forces and the Blockading and kp 
ditionary Squadrons; also others exhibiting 
operations of the Port Royal, Burnside and But! 
Expeditions, and the positions of the Armies on th 
Potomac. This is an invaluable Companion to thy 
Newspaper. 

To be had at all News Donate. Price Six Cents. 
tANK LESLIE, 





No, 19 City Hull Square, New York 











